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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


The conflagration of the Great War 
has radically upset all thoughts of 
mankind. It has given rise to De- 
mocracy and propagated Bolshevism, 
and has gained such a force that it 
will not stop until it has razed to the 
ground all things of the old world, 
irrespective of their merits or demerits. 
In a volcanic eruption jewels and stones 
alike share the same fate. The after- 
math of the French Revolution most 
clearly shows that although the Eu- 
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ropean states did not go so far as to carry 
out a revolution similar to that of the 
French, the idea of Liberty and Equali- 
ty which constituted the basis and 
spirit of the French Revolution, gave 
a new and reconstructive impulse to 
all systems and organizations of the 
States on the European ‘Continent. 
Similarly, the ideas of Democracy and 
Bolshevism, the by-products of the 
Great War, whatever unhealthy or 
dangerous elements they may contain, 
_ will not cease to exist until they have 
left some indelible marks on The minds 
of all people. © 
Surveying our world of thought, we 
observe that there is no thought or 
idea at present that occupies the lead- 
ing position to guide the popular ideas. 
‘Everybody is bent on imitating foreign 
_ ideas, hunting after what is new or 
\curious, with hardly any time to digest 
Jit. What he swallows down is mostly 
only a stimulant without nourishment, 
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Frequent use of a stimulant simply 
disturbs the internal organs and is 
unhealthy. What our world of thought 
is seeking, is not new ideas of any 
striking character, but something of 
practical value based upon common 
sense. & Carmen EQUA j oud) 

When the United States joined the 
allies against Germany in the Great 


War, President Wilson declared: ‘“‘ This 


is indeed a war of Democracy against 
Militarism.’’ While he did not necessarily 
mean to attach exclusive importance 
to republicanism, yet Austria and 
Germany which being Monarchies, stood 
for militarism Democracy as realized 
in America by a republican form of 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people as stated by Lincoln, 
was understood to be pitted against 
monarchy. In other words, President 
Wilson meant to say that: “This is 
a war of republicanism against monar- 
chy.” Consequently, it has led some 
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people to feel that monarchy was out- 
of-date and that nothing short of 
republicanism was able to keep up 
with the tendencies of the new age. 
Furthermore, the world has actually 
sen the fall of the Chinese Dynasty, | 
followed by the fall of the Romanoffs 2_ 
of Russia, and of the Hohenzollerns of 3 
Germany and of the Hapsburgs of. 
Austria. These events have served to 
strengthen their doubts and misgivings 
concerning the monarchical form of 
government. Our Empire when com- 
pared with those nations, differs funda- 
mentally in constitution. It would seem 
to be absolutely immune from any exter- 
nal influences, but when the flames are 
approaching the house, one must be 
prepared for the worst. 

There have recently been publicists 
whose comments on the Imperial Fami- 
ly or the State System of Japan have 
invited unfavourable criticisms. In 
these days one should be particularly 
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careful to avoid giving expression to 
what is eccentric or unwarrantable. 
Oné should not be bigoted or prejudiced, 
and lose one’s perspective of the ten- 
dencies of the times. Neither should 
such an attitude be assumed as might 
arouse the antipathy of fairminded 
people through a blind insistence on 
narrowminded principles, no matter 
how sincerely they may be _ held. 
Whatever may he said of the results 
of the French Revolution, it is true 
that it propagated among mankind the 
idea of Liberty and Equality. So, too, 
it has to be admitted that thoughts of 
Democracy and Bolshevism have affect- 
ed every nation as the result of the Great 
War. It behoves us, therefore, to be 
prepared to meet the tendency for the 
protection of our State, and place 
ourselves on our guard in the interests 
of our country. ‘ 

In writing this article, I have hesi- 
tated more than once. Firstly, it: has 
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been said that as Japanese ideas about 
the Imperial Family are quite clear, 
there is no need for discussing them: 
secondly, some people have spoken of 
the advisability of keeping silence on 
anything pertaining to the Imperial 
Family when at all possible to do so, 
and thirdly, Iam aware of my limitat- 
ions so far as this subject is concerned 
and, as one who does not aspire to be 
thought a learned person, I may not 
be qualified to treat a topic of this 
kind. So I have hesitated, nay further 
noting which way the wind is blowing, I 
have felt a serious apprehension. I have 
recentiy read two Essays by the late Mr. 
Fukuzawa, one on the Emperor and the 
other on Loyalty to the Sovereign and 
have been much struck by the trend 
of thought in a scholar of his age and 

reputation. My lack of credit as a 
scholar has placed me in a position of 
advantage in publishing my ideas, for 
a man who is universally acknowledged 


as a scholar would be risking his 
reputation unless he could publish 
something novel or profoundly learned. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, I am 
quite free in that respect, for I have 
no learned reputation to risk. A 
scholar, again, brought up as Mr. 
Fukuzawa was, in an academic atmos- 
phere, is in danger of failing to take 
a wide and comprehensive survey of 
the whole field. I possess_no_such 


scholarly attainment to-bind-meto—any 
school or line of thought, and so I am 
free to discuss. the subject from a 
purely common sense_point of view. 


lt is my conviction that such a common 
sense article, plain and simple, is just 
what is wanted by some people today. 
It is in this belief, therefcre, I have 
been prompted to write this article. 


CHAPTER Il 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY 

It is a patent fact that the changes 
of thought consequent upon the Great 
War, and the downfall of the Russian, 
German and Austrian rulers have 
created a universal misgiving of monar- | 
chy. If asked, however, if monarchy 
is so conservative and old-fashioned, 
and republicanism, progressive and 
up-to-date, we answer, No. Several 
- thousand years have passed since man 
began his social life. Political systems 
have passed through various stages, 
differing as the countries and ages 
differed. We cannot say which is a 
new form, or which, old. Monarchy 
or republicanism is decided alone by 
the sentiments, customs, and history 
of a given country, and offers no 
suggestion as to its respective merits. 

The late Mr. Fukuzawa, in an essay 
on. politics, enlightened the minds of 


prejudiced people who thought. it 
‘unfashionable to owe allegiance to a 
sovereign.” What he wrote is so true 
and so frankly expressed that to some 
his argument seems to present ideas 
dangerously inimical to Japan’s national 
system and characteristics. But he 
arrives at a conclusion quite compatible 
with the dictates of common sense. 
The subject is admirably treated; he 
first of all dwells on the advantage of 
having a government, and puts forward 
the necessity of having a sovereign. 
The great respect a Republic pays to 
its Constitution, is, he says, equivalent 
to act of the subjects of a monarchy 
in having a sovereign to whom they 
pay respect. He further writes: | 

“The government of England sustains 
its dignity in the name of the Queen 
while that of. America upholds its 
prestige through the sanctity of the 
Constitution. The one admires a port- 
rait, while the other honours aname, In 
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order to unite and lead a people whose 
public and private motives are always 
at variance and who are unable to 
restrain themselves, the only way is to 
set up either a person or an agreement, 
- investing each with a kind of mysteri- 
ous divine light, in order to command 
peoples’ permanent loyalty.” 

It is a bold statement. It is on 

ecount of this boldness that I pay 
respect to his essay, but it is alsc this 
very same boldness that causes me 
some anxiety... Still as an eye-opener 
to the shallow-minded fellow who consi-. 
ders republicanism superior to monar- 
chy, it is a highly refreshing comment. 

The opinion of the late Mr. Fukuzawa 
is chiefly based upon theory. I propose 
to discuss the same subject in its 
relation to facts.and history. 

In the ancient history of Europe, 
we note that all the rulers conquered 
other peoples by armed force. The 
power of the ruler thus acquired became 
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oppressive to the conquered. The 
propertied and intellectual classes, 
however, would not submit to this form 
of goverment, and there was a clash 
between the ruler and these classes. 
Aristocracy then came into existence. 
But aristocracy is a class government 
which disregards the welfare of com- 
mon people, and the class struggles 
that ensue ultimately result in the 
formation of a popular government. 
This republican form of government 
- by the masses, however, is apt to 
become a machine under the control 
of bosses, or political agitators, and 
the so-called popular government beco- 
mes a sort of despotism. Scholars of 
Greece, therfore, planned .a circular 
system of government, but Aristotle, 
who is also a Greek, suggested a system 
of mixed government which was to 
include a ruler, a house of nobles and 
a house of popular representatives, 
carrying on the national administration 
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by mutual agreement. The government 
of a small state like Greece, worked 
smoothly under this system and changes | 
of governments were effected without 
any serious difficulty. When a national 
~ government has come to be constituted 
upon so large a scale as in modern 
times, change can not be carried out 
so easily, but that system of mixed 
government which was regarded as an 
illusion. by the Greeks has now come 
to be recognized under the name of 
a constitutional government. In view 
of these facts, we are not able to brand 
the constitutional system as antiquated, 
and republicanism as new. 

French history teaches that when 
Louis the XVI was guillotined in 1798, 
a great revolution took place and France 
became a republic, but it returned to a 
monarchy under Napoleon Bounaparte. 
After his downfall, Louis the XVIII 
resumed his monarchical form ofgovern- 

ment in 1814, but then the revolution of 
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1830 broke out and Louis Philip became 
the popular-king. The revolution of 1848 
again created a republic, but Napoleon 
III restored the monarchy in 1852. 
After the Franco-Prussian War of 1871, 
France once more became a republic and 
so has continued until today. A satirical 
‘oryiaa therefore, said that France is 
a republic until a hero appears. In 
the light of these facts, it is difficult 
to decide which of the two, monarchy 
-or republicanism, is old or new. ‘If 
the traveller were in no hurry, he 
would not have met the passing shower 
which is clearingeup after him,” sang 
a Japanese poet. If one has a little 
more patience, what is an old system 
today may be a new one tomorrow. 
An absolute monarchy is an ideal 
good government, if a sage becomes 
the ruler, but it is fraught with untold 
disasters when a tyrant comes to the 
throne. Because of this danger no 
civilized nation prefers such a govern- 
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ment: all have become either constitu- 
tional monarchies or republics. These 
two systems, however, have appreciable 
dangers when in actual operation. A 
governmet by the masses, if the nation 
is not fully developed in autonomy, 
eventually means government by the 
_irresponsibles and the ignorant mob. 
Polybius, the historian, says that the 
decline of Athens was due to popular 
government and that Athens was really 
like a ship without the captain. Hobbes 
say$8 that a popular government is an 
oligarchy of vigorous speakers. Again, 
Burke says: “ Of all kinds of despotism, 
that of Demccracy is the most dangerous 
because there is no way of protesting 
against the despotism of a majority.” 
These are statesments that have exposed 
the drawbacks of what is generally 
understood to be the popular form 
of Government or Democracy. 

When studying the histories of differ- 
ent countries, ancient and modern, I 
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always feel that the case where a wise 
ruler in an absolute monarchy carries 
on a good government and the case 
where a sagacious president in a repub- 
lic skilfully leads his people are identical 
in the social conditions they create. 
Inquiries into the methods of a wise 
ruler show that he always considers 
the people as the backbone of the 
country. He regards the wealth of his 
people as he does his own, and always 
thinks that the interests and welfare 
of his people are of the utmost impor- 
tance while denying himself as much 
as possible. He is apprehensive lest 
he should not understand the will of 
his people and would frequently start 
on a hunting trip in order to ascertain 
the conditions of his people by personal 
observation. When Mencius says that 
“The ruler should kill a subject when 
all the people declare that he should 
be killed”, he means that it is the 
people who pass the judgment, not 
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the individual, This represents a state 
where the popular will has found’ a 
most. responsive sovereign. Such a 
saying as “let the people only follow, 
but not be taken into confidence” is 
not the way of a wise ruler. A just 
sovereign has no intention of wresting 
_ from his people their self-consciousness. 
The action of wise ruler, therefore, 
in an absolute monarchy is practically 
that of a president, viz. a public servant 
of the nation. 

On the other hand, looking at the 
action of the wise president of a 
republic, his position as the chosen 
leader of the people is a matter of 
form, and his doings nearly resemble 
those of an absolute monarch. The 
age of Pericles, for instance, was the 
Golden Age of the Athenian Republic, 
but as a matter of fact, Pericles posses- 
sed enormous power which far exceeded 
that of a despotic ruler. Thucydides, 
the historian, said: “Athens was 
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nominally a republican government, 
but was in fact under the control of 
the foremost citizen.” This was the 
actual state of affairs. During the 
great war, President Wilson exercised 
great power, including the power to 
execute the draft system, the food 
programme, the. transportation plan, 
etc. In England where the government 
isrun on the principles of Democracy, 
it was, during the Great War, under 
the power of a single person, Mr. 
Lloyd George. Judged by actual condi- 
tions, therefore, a monarchical and. a 
democratic form of government may be 
said to be identical. 

Some people are opposed to this 
theory. A monarchical government and 
a republican government, they say, may 
appear the same in their ultimate 
results, so far as their forms are 
concerned, but they differ in spirit. 
A government by Democracy is one 
of the people, by the people and for 
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the people. It is not, therefore, Democ- 
racy unless a government best suited to 
the people is administered by the people 
themselves for their own interests. 
Particular stress is laid on the condition 
“by the people, ” because well advanced 
people must rely upon their own 
consciousness, while their consciousness 
is promoted by their carrying on the 
government by themselves. Consequent- 
ly, a government under a monarch 
which gives the people no participation 
in its operations is a bad government, 
no matter what beneficial results it 
may achieve, for it does not allow the 
peopie to acquire self-consciousness. 
When a wise ruler stands at the helm, 
the more he does for the good of his 
government, the more it prevents the 
people acquiring  self-consciousness. 
Hence the conclusion that however good 
a government under a monarchy, it 
must be bad: and however bad a 
government by the people, it must be 
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better. 

This theory is too deep for us laymen 
to‘grasp. A wise ruler never deprives 
the people of their chances of acquiring 
self-consciousness, but more of this 
later. First let us inquire what is 
meant by “a government by the 
people.” That a vast number of people 
should actually take part in the national 
administration is impossible. This 
would involve the people participating 
in the operations of government by 
sending their delegates to the parliament 
by election. If this is what is meant ‘ by 
the people,” it is the same in either a 
constitutional government or a republi- 
can government. Therefore, England 
calls herself a Democracy, and so does 
the United States. In the American 
interpretation, however, they may say 
that it is really “by the people” as 
the people elect their ‘own president. 
It may be so, but a moment’s reflection 
would remind us of the fact that while 
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those who voted for Mr. Wilson may 
believe their representative is governing 
for them, how about those who voted. 
for Mr. Wilson’s opponent? How can 
they reconcile themselve to the idea 
that Mr. Wilson is their representative 
elected by their own votes? After all, 
this is nothing but a submission of the 
people to a majority and the forced 
recognition pf one for whom they did 
not vote as their own representative. 
Sometimes even a majority does not 
rule. To illustrate: at-the presidential 
election of 1912, Mr. Wilson, the 
Democratic candidate, obtained 6,160, 
000 votes while Mr. Taft and Roosevelt, 
both Republican candidates, registered 
a combined total of 8,140,000 votes, 
while about 3,000,000 votes were not 
east. Mr. Wilson, therefore, was 
elected, but as a matter of fact, the 
Democratic Party with 2,000,000 votes 
less than its opponent, won the day. 
On the grand total of votes throughout 
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the United States, Mr. Wilson was 
chosen president by only one-third of 
the whole number. Nevertheless, the 
Americans regard it as the will of the 
whole nation, and calmly reconcile 
themselves to the election of the candi- 
date who actually got 2,000,000. votes 
less than his rival. 

~The American Constitution makes © 
the term of the presidency four years: 
calls for a general election every two 
years for the House of Representatives, 
and an election of one third of the 
members of the Senate every two years. 
It often happens, in consequence, that — 
after two years the government party 
in both Houses loses its majority: in | 
fact, the government party rarely 
controls a majority in the legislative 
halls all the time. From either the 
theoretical or the practical point of 
view, this clearly shows that the 
President does not represent the will 
of the majority of the people, although 
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the Americans deem it unavoidable 
because the Constitution orders it. 
Granted that the president is truly 
their representative, how is it that a 
legislative bill nassed by the House 
which is also representative is vetoed by 
the President? The record from the time 
of Washington down t» that of Roosevelt, 
shows that as many as 276 legislative 
pills which had been passed by both 
Houses were vetoed by. the successive 
presidents, and it is astonishing to find 
that of those bills, sixty-eight were 
vetoed on the ground of their being 
un-Constitutional. Mr. Wilson has 
exercised his veto a dozen times a year. 
In spite of these facts, the Americans 
never consider ‘this strange because 
their Constitution has vested such a 
right in the President. — | 
When a man. like Pericles rules 
with supreme power, it is called a 
governmet “by the people.” When. 
a supreme power is wielded in a similar 
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manner by Mr. Wilson, it is still a 
government “by the people.” When 
thé President thus exercises the right 
of veto according to his own judgment, 
it is stilla government “by the people.” 
In reality it is neither a government 
administered by the people themselves 
nor a government carried on in accord- 
ance with the people’s will (and needless 
to addis nota government representing 
the actual majority.) Americans have — 
mechanically formulated a system called 

the decision of a maj ority, and irrespec- 
tive of its theoretical self-contradiction 
or of its actual inconvenience, regard 
it absolutely sacred, blindly submit 
to it, bow before it, adore it, and 
praise it; and whatever is decided by © 
a majority becomes ‘the individual's 
will even though it is not actually so. 
Even the opposition becomes his 
representative. He feels no insecurity 
under this system. Upon the spirit of 
this national trait, American Democracy 
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is practised. 

In short, the political stability of a 
State rests upon the understanding of 
the people. We may regard the 
American system as the height of 
inconsistency, but as long as the 
American people are not only satisfied 
with it, | but are proud of it_and declar 


it impossible to realise the understand- 
ing of the people without it, there is 
no need for us foreigners to worry as 
to its consequences. For the same’ 
reason, as long as we Japanese uphold 
the Imperial Family, feel satisfied that 
our happiness is being promoted 
under a system that effects a thorough 
understanding among us, are fully 
convinced of our ability to secure all 
such benefits as could be derived from a 
republican system, and thus remain fully 
contented that we are enjoyinga spiritual 
pleasure peculiarly our own, we request 
foreigners to refrain from meddling 
with our system of national government. 


So long as there is a perfect understand-_ 
ing among the people of a given State, 
the question of the respective merits 
of a constitutional monarchy or of a 
republican government ceases to exist. 
It is a thing which should be decided 
by the history and national trait of 
sarticolar watlad“Agaia>: Detoraey 
in America is regarded as meaning a — 
republican form of government, but 
in England it means something else. 
From a broader point of view, Democra- 
cy signifies a government which is 
based on the happiness of the people, 
and which respects and gives free 
expression to the popular will, Judged 
in this light, there is nothing illogical 
in our nationality and government. 
For further reference, let us look 
into popular government elsewhere. 
The Soviet Government in Russia 
is a democratic fovernment in its 
extreme form, but it is a class organisa- 
tion in that it defranchises all but 
25 


labourers, farmers and. soldiers. Its 
administrative power is vested in the 
All-Russia Conference, and during the 
period of adjournment it is executed 
by a central executive committee, which 
is government by dictators. As ig 
usually the case in a_ dictatorial 
government, the actual power of control 
is held by the most influential of the 
committee, and Lenine and Trotsky 
may be mentioned as examples, This 
shows that an extremely’ democratic 
form of government coincides with cne 
that is extremely despotic. 

Democracy as it is understood among 
various labour unions, as representing 
equality of rights of. all the members, 
is only nominal and_ the executive 
power is handed over into the hands 
of one or more leaders. The members 
blindly obey the orders of the directors 
and carry out a strike whenever it is 
called for, almost with military discip- 
line. The real power of the American 
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Federation of Labour, no matter what 
any one may say, is still held by one 
person, Mr. Samuel Gompers, and that 
of the coal miners’ union in England 
rests in the board of directors to 

facilitate united action. i 
The working of the National Non- 
Partisan League of North Dakota is 
very interesting. The people of this 
state, the majority of whom are farmers, 
disgusted at the untrustworthy charac- 
ter of the existing political parties, 
have formed a neutral league which 
does not belong to any party and have 
succeeded in electing their own governor 
and ix controlling all administrative 
organs. However, even so democratic 
an organisation as this ‘Non-Partisan 
League, has to give up the right of 
eontrol and command to one big fellow 
named Townley. Criticised for this 
apparent contradiction, the members of 
the league defend themselves by declar- 

ing that Democracy is one thing and the 
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troops which guard Democracy another. 
We need troops to safeguard Democracy 
in order to practise it, troops must be 
under a despotic control, and we are 
compelled to resort to despotism. From 
this statement, we conclude that in 
America there is no true Democratic 
government, due to party evils which 
haye given birth to the Non-Partisan 
League, and that the Non-Partisan 
League itself which came into existence 
as a protest : against the party evils 
is still a political party called the Non- 
Partisan League, but is run, in fact, 
under an extremely despotic system. 
Facts in this world are usually of 
this sort. Before we think of Democracy 
as something new, or worry . about 
monarchy being old fashioned, we should 
first take a good look at the samples. 
This reminds us of Madam Roland who, _ 
prior to her execution during the Reign 
of Terror, sighed: “Oh Liberty! How 
‘many crimes are committed in thy 
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name.” In like manner, I am tempted to 
say: “Oh Democracy! What despotism 
is committed in thy name.” But I do 
not ‘mean to curse true liberty, ‘nor 
denounce real Democracy. I only mean, 
to deplore the existence of oppression 
in the guise of liberty and of aeepo tee | 
under the cloak of ‘Democracy. 

ig r= ask todd 


CHAPTER IIL 
GUR NATIONALITY. 

“It is clearly set forth in the Imperial 
Constitution that our Empire is a 
monarchy and the sovereign power is 
the Emperor. It. hardly needs any 
- emphasis to show that the Emperor has 
been the supreme ruler of the coun- 
try for three thousand years ever since 
the Empire was established. The Con- 
stitution has only legalized that fact. 

According to the history of Japan, 
the dual progenitors, Izanagi and 
Izanami, searched in the unfathomable 
deep with swords and created the 
Onokoro Island and then the islands of 
Japan proper. In the Rescript given 
to the grandson of *Amaterasu-Ohmi 
-Kami* when he descended to Japan, 
it is stated that “the Land blessed 
with rice is where Our posterity shall 


*Note: The Great Spirit Shining in ‘Heaven. 
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rule. Go forth and rule, and the 
prosperity of the Imperial Lineage 
shall be as everlasting as Heaven and 
Karth.” The origin of our Empire is 
thus profoundly mysterious. This radi- 
tion is highly sublime and interesting, 
and for this tradition we cannot help 
feeling an inexpressible sense. of 
veneration and self-respect. en 

Some people of less imaginative mind 
appear to regard this tradition as an 
impossible fact, while others insist on 
Knowing the exact location of Takama- 
ga-hara where our ancestors first 
descended. But a legend is a legend 
after all, and its delicacy defies the in- 
quisitive attempts of latter-day brains 
full of vice and evil. Other countries 
also have their own legends. iH 

In the ancient history of China, 
Tennoshi or the Heaven-Master had 
twelve brothers, each living to 18,000 
years of age. Chikoshi or the Earth- 
Master also had twelve brothers each 
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living the same number of years 18,000. 
Jinkoshi or Mankind-Originator and. 
his nine brothers lived 45,000 years in 
the aggregate. Taiko-Fukugishi had 4 
human head -but the body of a serpent,,. 
while Entei-Jinnoshi had a human body 
but an ox’s head. The King of ancient. 
Egypt was called Pharaoh meaning a 
Prince of the Sun-god. The famous. 
sphinx hasalion’s body anda king’s head. 
In the beginning of Rome, the twins, 
Romulus and Remus, were left in the 
Tiber in a basket which the tide carried 
to dry land. Then a female wolf appeared. 
and taking the twins under its care 
raised them with its own milk. After 
the twins had grown up, Romulus built 
a new castle and named it Rome after 
himself. This was the dawn of the 
Roman Empire. If one with a half- 
digested knowledge doubts the existence 
of a calendar in calculating 18,000: 
years in ancient China or is sceptical 
of the existence of a creature with the 
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body of a serpent and a human head, 
or of a human body with an ox’s head, 
or of a lion with a king’s head, or 
questions if the milk of a female wolf 
could raise a human child, he is a man 
of narrow mind, and of limited thought 
without the taste for literature. Such 
a-one deserves our pity. If we gauge 
everything by cold fact alone, this 
world of ours will become dry and 
bony. We must once in a while look 
at things seasoned with imagination 
and literary taste. Physics or chemistry 
‘can never give birth te man; rights 
or duty never brings up a child, while 
law or theory never helps Love to 
succeed. In order to appreciate the 
charm of a myth or legend, one must 
approach it with a broader mind and 
sympathetic attitude. Mahommed once 
said: “If I had two slices of bread, 
I would sell one of them and buy 
hyacinths to console my spirit.” Man 
should have a taste for enjoying or 
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admiring the beauty of flowers some- 
times, instead of always worrying over 
an empty stomach. One must interpret 
a legend in the mood to enjoy the 
beauty of the hyacinths not with the 
attitude of him who i ig kien struggling 
for bread. 

For this reason, as regards the lexends 
of the Empire,: ‘we ought to interpret 
them thus: The Empire came into 
existence under the mystic traditions 
of the. pre-historic period, and has 
developed into what it is with the 
‘Imperial Farhily as its supreme ruler 
from time immemorial. 

When Galileo, the Italian astronomer, 
commenting on the theory begun by 
Copernicus, declared that the earth, 
revolving by itself, circled round the 
sun, Christians became indignant. 
They insisted that God, as is written 
in the Bible, first made heaven and 
earth, then the sun to light the day on 
earth and the moon to light the night ; 
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and they declared that Calileo was a 
heretic, and threw him into jail. The 
Christians were certainly unreasonable. 
The teaching of Jesus was never in 
danger of losing ground through the 
theory propounded by Galileo. Chris- 
tianity stands upon the spiritual world 
and not upon astronomy. Consequently, 
to demand a literal acceptance of any 
legend today would be to imitate the 
absurdity of those Christians, while. 
insistence on a literal acceptance of 
our legends from fear that our national 
characteristics might otherwise be 
destroyed would be similar to the 
apprehension of those Christians who 
thought that the teachings of Christ 
may collapse before Galileo’s theory. 
Both are foolish. Legends must be 
respected and preserved as traditions 
for all time to come. 

Thus our Empire was erre ‘on 
a basis broad and everlasting.” The 
successive Emperors, over one hundred 
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and twenty in number, “have deeply 
and firmly implanted virtue” and the 
lives of the people as faithful subjects 
“ever united~from generation to gen- 
eration have illustrated the beauty 
thereof.” This close inter-dependence 
of the ruler and the ruled in bonds of 
sincerity and loyalty is the crowning 
glory of our nationality. In treating of 
the characteristics of our nationality, 
I propose, first to dwell on the idea of 
the Imperial Family asthe head family 
of the. Japanese race, and secondly, on. 
the one and unbroken Imperial Lineage: 
through all the ages. 

A. The Imperial Family as the Head 

of the Japanese People. 

We, the Yamato race, regard our 
Imperial Family as our head, which, 
since the descent of the Divine Grand- 
son, has prospered and grown larger 
until it has formed one big racial 
group. Therefore, there is no need 
for us to preserve our individual family: 
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records. “As we are descendants of 
the glorious ancestors, leave it so, 
whatever might have happened in later 
years,” sang a Japanese poet, and we 
agree with him. With all due respect, 
‘we regard the Imperial Family not as 
strangers, but as our relatives and 
kinsmen. We have been taught thus 
for centuries, and this conviction has 
crystallised into a loyal sentiment of 
devotion similar to the sentiment felt 
by children for their father. The feeling 
of paternity is not peculiar to the 
Emperor only: the people regard the 
Emperor in the same light. ‘The 
gratifying and impressive scene of the — 
people worshipping at the Meiji Shrine, 
of which I was an eye-witness, has 
vividly confirmed the existence of this: 
mutual attachment between the ‘Em- 
peror and his people. 

There are certain points, however, 
which we should carefully bear in mind 
- in regarding the Imperial Family as our 
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brothers in blood. 

First, it is doubted if the ne Shae 
belong to one race only. In this. 
eonnection, I have never made any 
anthropological study, nor do I intend 
_ to do so. In “ Modern Japan ” written 
by McGovern, a beok which I came 
across lately, it is stated that the origin 
of the Japanese is not so simple as they 
may have imagined: they area conglo- 
meration of at least five different races: 
namely, the Kumaso, the Ainu, the Mon- 
golian (Izumo), the Chinese immigrants. 
and the Malay (Yamato). This specifi- 
cation may be correct. We know from 
our history something about the Kumaso. 
and there are some remnants of the 
Aicus to-day in Hokkaido. According to 
te legend, the Grand Ancestor instruct-. 

ed Princes Takemikazuchi and Futsunu- 
shi to urge Okuni- nushi of Izumo to sur- 
render and it is certain that. prior to the 
descent of the Imperial Grandson the 
Izumo race was in existence. The 
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migration of Chinese or Koreans, too, 
may. quite possibly have taken place. 
Some may therefore say that considered. 
in this light, the assertion that the 
people of Yamato are one race with 
the Imperial Family at their head 
is open to doubt. “ety: 

My reply, however, is very simple. 
The theory that the Imperial Family 
are our brothers in blood is the basis 
of our national spirit. It is the essence 
of our spiritual and mental conception 
which absorbs and assimilates all who 
- come to this country into our national 
life. Whether the Japanese be a mixture 
of five or six races is a matter of no 
concern, for it is a fact that they have 
willingly become the subjects of the 
Empire. The anthropological inquiries 
may be left to the experts. We shall 
be satisfied to admit the following fact: 
Whatever the races in-Japan at the 
beginning may have been, the Yamato 
race has influenced others to become 
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a part of us, and they have thus been 
united for the past three thousand 
years in language, customs and habits. 
Should one or another be asked if he 
belonged to the Kumaso or the Izumo, 
he would merely be astonished at the 
question and fail to see any point in it. 
This is an eloquent testimony that all 
the different races have been completely 
assimilated and naturalised. I feel 
nothing strange, therefore, regarding 
them all as one race. It is a common — 
sense view. — 

Granted that our ancestors were 
comprised of several races, they have 
since been unified as one whole during 
the past three thousand years. There 
is no need to trace back the individual 
racial records. Neither is it possible. 
- We have been faithfully upholding the 
Imperial: Family as the head of one: 
race and this fact alone is sufficient 
in forming our national spirit: noth- 
ing more isneeded. The national spirit. 
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in Britain, besides England, there are 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Neverthe- 
less, the British national spirit is 
“autonomy”. Again, the nations 
spirit of America _is “liberty ”. But 
Gn America; of the total population of 
110,000,000 the so-called Americans 
{the Anglo-Saxon race) number only 
about 50,000,000. There are 10,000,000 
negroes, Germans, Russians, Irishmen, 
Italians, French and other foreigners 
and the Americans are making efforts 
to Americanise them. The Americans 
themselves resort to lynching or to 
anti-Japanese agitation, yet it is certain 
that the national spirit of America is 
“liberty.” What constitutes the axis of 
a given country is its national spirit. 


national spirit. It must have originated 
from facts and history but it is not a 
spirit which is exclusive and fails to 
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embrace other races, We have a 
conviction that it will not stop until 
it has succeeded in harmonising the 
different races with this spirit. In the 
case of a family, for instance, the wife 
usually comes from another family. 
Sometimes a son or a daughter is 
adopted. The members of the family 
may not be of one blood, but they alt 
look up to the master of the family 
as its head. In the case of a country, 
it is. all the more- unreasonable to. 
expect that the people should be of one 
blood. In acountry like ours, however, 
where the race has been developing 
into one united whole with the Imperial 
Family as its actual supreme ruler, it 
ought to be possible for those who. 
have immigrated to join our national 
life, to have the spirit instilled in them 
of upholding the Imperial Eamily as 
our leader. Pa 

The second question is: Japan to-day 
has acquired Taiwan and Karafuto as 
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her territories, has annexed Chosen and 
leased Liaotung. The people of Chosen 
or Taiwan as newly made. subjects of 
the Empire may not regard the Imperial 
Family as their brothers in blood. 

I once heard from a public teacher 
in Chosen that native students would 
often point to the words “....render 
illustrious the best traditions of your 
forefathers,” in the Imperial Rescript 
on Education (1890), and ask if. that 
was meant to encourage the Koreans 
to aspire for independence as their 
‘forefathers were independent. The 
teacher found. it difficult to answer. 
There is nothing embarrassing in this 
question. This Imperial Rescript on 
Education was given in 1890 and had 
not, of course, the natives of Taiwan 
or Chosen in view. It does not mean 
that the forefathers of Koreans or 
Taiwanese “ever united in loyalty and 
have from generation to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof,” nor 
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does it say that “should emergency 
arise, offer yourselves to the State’”’ 
as it would be the way to ‘render 
illustrious the best traditions” of their 
forefathers. 

For the faithful subjects of these 
new territories, it should be explained 
as follows : 

- The relations between the people of 
Japan Proper and the Imperial Family 
are firmly established in this spirit; 
and as those who have been newly 
added to the people of Japan to pursue 
the same national life and aspirations, - 
are to enjoy equal benefit without dis- 
crimination and be protected with 
paternal love as children of the Em- — 
peror, they should feel the same as. 
the people of Japan Proper by fully 
understanding the tone and temper of 
the Japanese in order to make them- 
selves loyal subjects. The presence of 
the feeling as it exists between the 
adopted sons and real sons for the 
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time being can not be helped, but by 
mutual sympathy and kind efforts the 
difference -should be eradicated as 
speedily as possible. The people of 
Japan Proper should remember that. 
many of them are not free from bigot- 
ed notions peculiar to an island people. 
They lack the broad-minded sympathy 
for new people. Some of them are 
insulting in their attitude. This must 
be remedied. The new people, at. the 
same time, find it difficult to grasp 
the real significance of our idea of 
uphoding the Imperial Family as the 
centre of our national life, and so long 
as they are unable to acquire this. 
idea, the relations between the Japan- 
ese proper and the Koreans and Tai- 
wanese will always remain cool and 
distant as in the case of adopted sons 
and real ones. It would be of benefit 
to the new people to realize that it is 
for the best interest of all concerned 
to get the habit, like the Japanese ~ 
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proper, of paying’ homage to the 
Imperial Family. ‘A national spirit 
may be likened unto the mental and 
spiritual atmosphere of a school. A 
school which maintains a good name, 
influences the new pupils every year 
as they are admitted, and moulds their 
-character into the type characteristic 
-of ‘that school. The national spirit of 
‘our Empire i in recognising the Imperial 
Family as our brothers in blood, and at 
‘the same time the centre of our national 
life must be thoroughly understood by 
‘the new people, Efforts must be made 
to imbue their. minds with this spirit. 

B. The Unbroken Line of the 

Imperial Family. 

There is no doubt whatever of the 
fact that the Empire of Japan is 
ruled by an unbroken line of Emper- 
“Ors, as ‘distinctly stated in the mes- 
Sage given by Amaterasu-Ohmi Kami, 
‘to his. grandson, Ninigi-no-mikoto, 
‘when the latter was sent to govern 
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this country.. Now the Imperial House 
Law is codified to amplify this divine 
message as well as to establish a code 
ef laws for the Imperial Family, so as 
to place if on a foundation, at once 
firm and lasting. 

The origin of the Imperial Family 
is shrouded in myths, and its dignity 
is heightened by a firm conviction on 
the part of the people that it isa 
. fact established since time immemorial 
that the Imperial Throne should be 
ecoeval with heaven and earth, being 
handed down from generation to gene- 
ration to the emperors of one unbroken 
lineage. This has no paralled in other 
countries. Therefore, the Japanese 
nation may well feel proud of it. In 
this connection, however, it may be 
well to remember that we should re- 
frain from boasting. One may rightly 
feel proud, but it is always wise not 
to show one’s pride. It is my hope 
that people of Japan may not be carried 
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away by the sense of their national 
pride. To be modest in this respect 
would strengthen their national stand-. 
ing. . 

It being an established fact that the 
Imperial Family stands at the head of 
eur national family, and was establish- 
ed simultaneously with the origin of 
the Empire ruled by the monarchs of 
ene unbroken lineage, it is beyond our 
conception that there should be an inter- . 
ruption in the line of our Emperors. 
It often happens in foreign countries. 
that the lines of their sovereigns are 
interrupted, and that they are ruled 
by kings or emperors who have come 
from outside. But such a thing is 
impossible in this country. As will be 
mentioned later, the Japanese nation 
regards the Imperial Family as the 
centre of themselves as well as of their 
national life. Now the centre of a 
eircle always exists, whether the circle 
grows larger or smaller. Accordingly, 
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it is hardly necessary to say that so 
long as the Japanese nation exists, so 
long will the Imperial Family continue, 
as the centre of its life and existence. 
The Imperial Family stands or falls 
with the people of Japan, their rela- 
tions being absolutely inseparable. 
Therefore, it is our conviction that we 
shall be governed by an unbroken line 
of Emperors, which shall never be 
interrupted. In this fact we take 
immense pride, not to display it, how- 
ever, to foreigners or to force them to 
admire it, but solely for our own 
satisfaction and pleasure. Our admira- 
tion of our own nationality is inherent 
in us. It is, however, never designed 
for ostentation in any form. 

We, Japanese, are the unqualified 
and absolute admirers of the unbroken 
line of our Emperors. And why? 
The reason is quite clear to the Japan- 
ese people, but let me-attempt an 
answer to this query. In the first 
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place, with regard to the question- 
“Why is our Imperial Family digni- 
fied ?”> My reply is: Because it is 
unbroken and uninterrupted in its 
lineage. Some may contend that the 
unbroken jine of Emperors is a matter 
of mere formality, devoid of any sub- 
stantial merit. To casual observers, 
it is true that an unbroken line of 
Emperors may appear to be a matter 
of mere formality ; but it is not an 
accidental affair, nor a matter of mere 
formality, devoid of any meaning or 
substance. On the contrary, however, 
it is the natural outcome of great 
causes, which are nothing but the 
hearty cooperation and unity existing 
between the Ruler and the ‘people. 
Our Imperial Ancestors have founded 
our Empire on a basis broad and ever- 
lasting and have deeply and_ firmly 
implanted virtue; while the people, 
ever united in loyalty and filial piety, 
have from generation to generation 
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illustrated the beauty thereof, so as te 
guard and maintain the prosperity of 
out Imperial Throne coeval with heaven 
and earth. This harmonious unity 
between the ruler and the ruled has 
given birth to a beautiful fruit in the 
form of the unbroken. line.of the 
Emperors, which is, therefore, the 
crystallisation of substantial desserts 
in the organisation of the country. 
This is the reason why we are abso- 
_lute admirers of the unbroken line of 
our Emperors. Here let me venture 
on the following comparison on the 
understanding, however, that even if i 
should fail it would never affect our 
respect and conviction regarding the 
Imperial Family. 7 | 

The unbroken line of Emperors is a 
dignified fact, because it is the happy 
result of the cooperation and unity 
prevailing between the ruler and the 
ruled, and also because it symbolises 
the gracious virtues of the Imperial 
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' forefathers as well as the loyalty and 
filial piety of the people from genera- 
tion to generation. Accordingly, we are 
not wrong when we say that it is 
dignified and sacred, becatise it is 
unbroken in its lineage. If any one be 
not satisfied with this answer, let him 
study the reasons and causes which 
have brought about no interruption in 
the Imperial lineage in this country. 

Is there any other country in the 
world which can boast of an unbroken 
line of rulers? Such a noble fact can not 
exist without due causes. To say the 
least, it could not be fortuitous or 
accidental. In this connection, I am 
reminded of the fact that Saints Ho- 
nen and Shinran taught that if people 
said, “‘Namu Amidabutsu” they would 
secure their nirvana, because’ the 
Buddhist blessings were contained in 
that incantation formula. Did te 
saints use the formula as a means 
to popularise Buddhism among the 
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masses? Certainly not. Saint Sinran 
was born of an illustrious family, and 
went through all sorts of penances in 
order to attain to the beatitude of 
Buddhism, but in vain. It was not 
until he learnt under the direction of 
Saint Honen that he was able to under- 
stand Buddhism to his satisfaction. 
In view of the fact that he called him- 
self Shinran, it is clear that he really 
believed that nirvana could be attained 
by saying the formula. It is true that 
there may be some among his follow- 
ers who do not understand his formula 
and repeat it mechanically. It is also 
true that there may be degrees in the 
understanding of his followers, regard- 
jing his important formula. But none 
the less there is no denying the fact that 
his formula was not intended for a 
“white Tie”. - a 
Here let me follow the reasoning of 
the late Mr. Fukuzawa, the Founder 
of Keio University. He can not be the 
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true Buddha who refuses to bless those 
who would not chant the established 
formula of prayer; he can not be the 
true God who would withhold blessings — 

from those who fail to worship, pray 
or say amen. The power and dignity 
of Buddha or God must be too high 
and exalted to be affected by the-atti- 
tude of human beings. But considered 
from the human point of View, the 
object of worship must be approached 
in a manner satisfying to one’s mental 
or spiritual cravings. In other words, 
the charms and formulas of incanta- 
tion and prayer must be considered as 
the channel of personal communication 
and touch with the object of adora- 
tion. Looked at from the human stand= 
point, it would be utterly unjustifiable 
and unsympathetic to disparage and 
condemn the formulas of prayer or 
Similar expressions as vague and mean- . 
ingless. The manner or form of wor- 
ship deserves to be considered as the 
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result of a very carefully thought-out 
mental process through which a greater 
and higher truth-.can be realised. 
Man’s body and mind ean be theore- 
tically kept separate and distinct, but 
practically it is impossible to separate 
them, and yet make his existence real 
and natural. I am not sure if this 
comparison of our own feeling and 
conception of the unbreken lineage of 
our Imperial Family with the forms 
of religious adoration bears the test of 
a rigid criticism, but the fact itself is 
one that really commands our respect 
and adoration as something at once 
unique and exalted. To give it praise 
is just as natural as the believer’s 
attitude toward his object of worship. 
Along with the external fact of an 
unbroken lineage of our Imperial Ru- 
lers in the long history of our country 
there comes to mind an impression 
which elicits adoration for its excep- 
tional prominence. It is through this 
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mental attitude that the beauty and 
essence of Japan’s national organisa- 
tion become real and comprehensible. 
In the second place, let us suppose 
that there are people who contend that 
it is in this country alone where ances- 
tor worship prevails, and therefore it 
may be laughed at by foreigners who 
are no devotees of the cult. Conse- 
quently it is thought that the unbroken 
line of our Empepors is not a matter 
in which we should feel so much pride. 
Here let me remind: them of ‘the fact 
that it is human nature to think our 
parents good and great, and our own 
country’ a good one. Considered in 
this light, it is no wonder that we 
should come to respect our forefathers 
as good and great. There’ may be 
a difference in the degree of respect 
felt by the people, but there can be 
hardly any nation in the world which 
does not regard its ancestors in the 
most favourable light. The Americans 
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are a case in point. They are a com- 
paratively young nation, with only a 
short history, and yet, they take delight 
in saying: ‘“ When our forefathers 
were in Englaud....”. Therefore, if 
any one believes that foreigners do 
not respect their ancestors so much as 
do the Japanese, I might tell him that 
it may be due to the fact that in their 
case, their forefathers do not occupy 
the same position as with us. The 
contention that the unbroken line of 
our Emperors is not a matter in which 
we should take pride, since foreigners 
do not attach any importance to it, 
is as puerile as the argument that it 
is not worth while to be well-dressed, 
if one’s neighbour does not admire. 
The attitude of the neighbour has 
nothing to do with the quality of our 
dress. If we are satisfied with it, well 
and good. The Japanese are fond of 
raw fish; while Europeans and Ameri- 
cans are fond of tomatoes. Though — 
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foreigners may not admire our food 
raw fish is delicious to us all iN deo! 
same. Conversely, the majority of | 
Japanese dislike tomatoes, although 
foreigners appreciate and value the 
vegetable. It is absurd, if not ridicul- 
ous, for us to refrain from eating 
delicious raw fish for fear of being 
laughed at by foreigners, and eat 
tomatoes for which we have no liking, 
only to vomit afterward. 

We admire and adore the unbroken 
line of our Emperors, in which fact 
we take great pride; although this 
feeling of ours may be incomprehen- 
sible to foreigners. During the Mina- 
moto Shogunate, there was a great 
priest in this country, called Saigyo, © 
who was above human worries and 
troubles. When he was once presented 
by Shogun Yoritomo with a souvenir 
in the form of a silver cat, he gave it 
to a boy playing in front of the Sho- 
gun’s residence. Even this priest was 
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impressed with the sublimity of the 
Grand Shrine at Ise, when he visited 
it, and composed a famous poem, in 
which he expressed his devotion to 
the Imperial Family, the very same 
feeling that is shared by all others of 
his compatriots. Our devotion and 
attachment to the Imperial Family can| 
not be affected by the admiration or 
otherwise of foreigners. In short, 
foreign criticism has nothing to d 

with our unstinted admiration of the 
unbroken lineage of our Emperors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE IMPERIAL FAMILY AND POLITICS. 


It is definitely stated in our Consti- 
tution that the Emperor is the Sover- 
eign Ruler of the Empire. But as a 
matter of practical politics how that 
point may come to be affected in 
course of time is to be a subject of 
consideration among thinkers. After 
his return from his trip in this country, 
Mr. Frank Vanderlip, the great Ameri- 
can financier, is reported to have said 
that in his estimate of the Japanese 
politics the country will grow more 
democratic in future, but will never 
become a republic, and that something - 
like the political system in Eng- 
land will be adopted. In Japan, also, 
there are people who hold that it would 
be safer to adopt a political system 


similar to that of England, by which 
is probably meant that all. the political 
powers should be vested in the Diet 
and that the sovereign should reign, 
but not rule, as in England. - The 
logical conclusion of this is that the 
Emperor should be the legal but nomi- 
nal sovereign, and the actual sover- 
eignty should rest with the legislature. 
It goes without saying that such a 
reform would be against the spirit of | 
the Constitution. Therefore, it is m 
belief that it would be inadvisable for 
this country to adopt a real parliament- 
ary system with the absolute power 
in the legislature. Such a system will 
never prevail. in this country under 
any circumstances. 

There is an old saying in England 
that law will grow, but never be made. 
Likewise, I am convinced that political 
administration will grow according to 
the conditions peculiar to the country, 
but that it would never do to follow 
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blindly that which is found in foreign 
countries. Just as particular plants 
will thrive in a particular climate, 
particular conditions prevailing in any 
country must not be ignored. Tropical 
piants can never grow in the frigid 
zone, | 7 

The national administration of the 
Japanese Empire is bound to develop 
in accordance with the conditions pecu- 
liar to this country and its nationality. 
I can_not reconcile myself to a ready- 
made and fallacious argument that 
because the British administration is 
centred in parliament, it would be 
safer for this country to adopt such 
a system. The history of the British 
Parliament is a record of rivalries and 
disputes between the ruler and the 
ruled. The Magna Charta of 1215, 
the Petition of Right of 1628, the 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, and the 
Declaration of Rights of 1689 mark 
the epochs in the development of popu- 
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lar rights in England. The king at 
first refused to grant the right demand- 
ed by the people, and the people were 
persistent in their demands, which 
resulted in the struggle ultimately end- 
ing in a popular victory. With the 
British people who succeeded in extort- 
~ ing from their king the rights that used 
to be held solely by the latter, it is no 
wonder that their king should be forced 
to content himself with being the 
nominal head of his people. | 

' But the origin of the Constitution 
in this country is utterly different. 
It was promulgated by the Emperor 
of his own accord for the purpose of 
cooperating with the people in further- 
ing the national interests and welfare 
of the Empire. In other words, the 
sovereignty still rests intact with the 
Emperor, the people being given only 
the right to participate in the govern- 
ment of the country. Therefore, noth- 
ing could be more foreign to the spirit 
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of the Japanese constitution than the 
assumption that the Emperor was. 
divested of any of his rights in favour 
of his people. The Emperor is possess- _ jw 
ed of the power of sovereignty a 
plenary as ever. He is unlike the. 
King of England who had his rights. 
taken from him by his people. Such 
is the difference between the origin axX- 
and development of the constitutional . 
government in Japan and England.. Ww 

Therefore, it is but natural that Japan i 
could not reconcile herself to the Bri- 


tish - ‘practice, either theoretically or 
practically, according to which the. 
King reigns, but does not rule. _ 

In reference to this question, we 
must pay attention to the following: 
points: 

(a) If democracy be interpreted as 
government conducted in deference to — 
popular will, which is my. belief, and 
if it be introduced into this country 
in its true form, some may hold it te. 
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be tantamount to absolute parliament- 
arianism. But this is only a superficial 
view. The logical conclusion ef a 
government conducted in deference to. 
popular will does not mean that sover- 
eignty should rest with the legislature. 
If any regard this as the logical con- 
clusion of democracy as defined by me, 
they are building up their arguments. 
on false premises. If there is a wise 
sovereign who listens to the popular 
voice, respects the popular will, and 
is thoroughly acquainted with popular 
affairs, and gives to the country an 
excellent administration, he would 
continue to hold the power of sover- 
eignty, fully demonstrating at the same 
time that to respect the popular will 
does not mean a sacrifice or loss of 
sovereign power in favour of the 
people. The more the Emperor res- 
pects the popular will, the more ex- 
cellent will be his government, and the 
greater devotion and attachment will 
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he command in his people. A legisia- 
ture established as a means to listen 
to the popular voice and to respect 
the popular will, serves to render all 
the more illustrious his Imperial vir- 
tues. It will never mean that the 
consequence of his wise action is tanta- 
mount to the alienation of his sover- 
eignty in favour of the legislature. 
Mencius, the celebrated Sage in 
ancient China, in his advice to the 
sovereign said: ‘(Even if all the cabi- 
net ministers recommend a -man as 
wise, it is insufficient. Even if all the 
high government officials recommend 
him as wise, it is still insufficient. 
Engage him only when the popular 
verdict is in bis favour. If all the 
government officials denounce an offi- 
cial, do not dismiss him. Relieve him 
of his post after due investigation, and 
only when the popular verdict is 
against him. Do not execute any per- 
gon, even if all the cabinet ministers 
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condemn him to death. Nor listen to 
all the high officials, even if their 
Opinion be the same as that of the 
cabinet ministers. Execute him only 
when he is condemned by all the people 
in general. Then the execution is made 
in accordance with a popular verdict. 
If government ke conducted in this 
manner, the sovereign will truly be the 
father of the people.” 

Can there be a more outspoken ex- 
position than this of the doctrine of 
the government administered in defer- 
ence to the popular will? The sover- 
eign becomes the truly worthy father 
of his people only when he pays so 
much respect to the popular will; the 
more the popular will is respected by 
him, the more worthy will he be of his 
people. It will be seen clearly then that 
there is no foundation for the allegation 
that if the soveréign respects the 
popular will, he will become only the 
nominal head of his people, with his 
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power taken by the legislature. If he 
pays deference to the popular will only 
with reluctance, and if the people begin 
to assume an attitude of contempt, 
it might become difficult to prevent the 
power of sovereignty passing into the 
hands of the legislature, national ad- 
ministration being conducted with the 
parliament as its centre. Whether such 
might be the case or not depends entire- 
ly upon the nationality of the country 
in question. This country has been 
ruled by the Emperors, wise and vir- 
tuous, who have regarded their people 
_ as their children. The people, too have 
intuitively and traditionally been faith- 
ful and devoted to their rulers with 
everything centred on the Imperial 
Family. Such being the case, it is 
beyond my imagination that absolute 
parliamentarianism should ever be 
introduced into this country. The 
people of Japan can not be firmly held 
together unless their actions and move- 
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ments are centred in the Imperial 
Family, for they can have no faith in 
the theory of absolute parliamentarian- 
ism. This is a fact established beyond 
any question. %% i Yuu te- dog (1978)? 
(b) The history of Japan shows 
that the Imperial Family has not always 
een in possession of actual political 
power. It has successively been in the 
hands of the Sogas, the Fujiwaras, the 
Tairas, the Minamotos, the Hojos, the 
Ashikagas, the Odas, the Toyotomis, 
and the Tokugawas. Some may ask 
if this historical fact does not jeopard- 
ise the nationality of this country. 
Others may ask whether the Diet will 
not in future come to possess the actual 
political power just as the Shogunate} © 
did in the past. But it must be re- 
membered in this connection that sov- 
ereignty, both nominal and actual, 
should rest with the Emperor according 
to the spirit, in which the Empire was 
founded. Consequently, the Shogunate 
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rapterestiin of the smberor 
ene sstbre has Made oo 16 \g 68 
admin a ard remota was 
abnormal and irregular. When the 
country is delivered from its abnormal 
state with its natural condition fully 
restored a period of restoration, not 
revolution is realized. It is true that 
there have been periods in the history 
of this country when Shoguns were in 
charge of the administration of Japan 
on behalf of the Imperial Family, but 
that must not be taken as a blot on 
the prestige of the Imperial Family 
which is unbroken in its lineage. For 
the past three thousand years since 
the foundation of the Empire, no one 
in this country ever doubted that the 
Sovereignty rests with the Imperial 
| Family. This accounts for the fact. 
that however great an influence any 
particular Shogun may have wielded, 
he never dared to usurp the Imperial | 
power, for the people in this country 
firmly believe that such an audacious 
act would be simply criminal and 
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execrated alike by gods and men. This 
national conviction which is traceable 
to the divine message given by Ama- 
terasu Ohmi Kami, the Sun Goddess, to. 
her grandson on his departure for this 
country, has provided absolute security 
for the Imperial Family, even when its 
infiuence and power were at its lowest 
ebb. This is also the reason why all 
the shoguns in this country from 
Minamoto Yoritomo down have govern- 


ed the country on_behalf of, and in 


the name of, the Imperial House, The 
authority of government came with the 


Mandate from the Throne investing 
the candidate with the title of Seii 
Taishogun (Defense High Commis- 
sioner or Generalissimo). Consequently, 
there has been no Shogun in this 
country, whether of the Minamotos, 
the Hojos, the Toyotomis, or the Toku- 
gawas, who administered the govern- 
ment under the conviction that their 
power was their own. Legally con- 
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sidered, the right of ownership must 
consist of (1) motive for use to self 
purpose, and (2) actuality of ownership. 
‘One may actually hold something, but 
his right of ownership can not be 
considered to be legitimately established 
before he is conscious of his power to 
use it for his own purpose. However 
long a guardian may hold anything on 
behalf of his ward, that will not es- 
tablish his right of ownership. 

In England, the people have their 
‘own king, but they,-are under the 
‘conviction that the power of sovereign- 
‘ty rests with them but not with their 
‘ruler, who is expected to reign, as their 
representative. Therefore even when 
England has such wise sovereigns as 
‘Queen Victoria, Edward VII or George 
V, any of whom may safely exercise 
‘the actual political power of govern-. 
“ment, the national spirit of the British 
people that sovereignty rests with the 
‘people is never affected even for a 
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moment by the character of those 
occupying the Throne. In this country, 
however, the absolute reverse is the 
case. The Tokugawa Shoguns were in 
perfect possession of actual administra- 
tive powers, and yet they paid most 
scrupulous attention in their administra- 
tion not to trespass upon the sovereign 
rights of the Emperors for fear of 
criticised as disloyal subjects. This 
means nothing more or less than the 
fact that they actually possessed 
the administrative power, but had no 
intention whatever to own it as their 
own. Therefore, sovereignty in this 
country has never rested with the 
Shoguns. We admit that the Shogun 
administration in this country was an — 
jrregular and abnormal state in our 
national history, but we never think 
that it jeopardised in any manner the 
sovereign right of any of the Emperors. 
To put it in another way, we think 
that our political form was often 
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subjected to political morbidity, but 
none the less our nationality itself 
never suffered, but continued to develop 
sane and sound. Our common sense 
forbids us to put a perverted construc- 
tion on this historical fact. It is true 
that the nation regards the existence 
of the Shoguns with anything but. 
pleasure, but they do not think that it 
jeopardised the grand principle consti- 
tuting the essence of Japan’s national 
existence. | 

When strictly judged, President Wil- 
son may be open to criticism that he 
acted as a despot, while Lenine may 
be condemned as a tyrant. So in our 
country, the clique of the Elder States- 
men, or that of the militarists or of 
party politicians may be considered to 
be in possession of the actual power 
of administration, but at the same time,. 
the fundamental principle of our na- 
tional organisation which attributes the 
sovereign right to the Throne must. 
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not be permitted to be affected in any 
manner. It must not be ignored that 
the power of government is one that 
emanates fromthe Throne. Practically 
considered, the Imperial Diet may he- 
come the centre of national administra- 
tion, but the fundamental principle on 
which is built our national organisation 
must never be lost sight of. Nothing. 
short of direet Imperial rule would 
satisfy us. We can never reconcile 
curselves to a Parliament which is 
only another name for a Shogunate. 
(c) ‘That the respect of the popular 
will is not necessarily parliamentarian- 
ism, pure and simple, is proved by the 
United States. In England the will of 
the parliament is the law, but it is not 
soin America. Even ifa bill be passed 
py both the Houses of Congress, it is 
often vetoed by the President. As 
mentioned in the foregoing chapters, 
there have been so far no less than 
278 pills vetoed by the Presidents since 
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George Washington, the first President 
of America. Now America is a republic 
where it is believed that sovereignty 
is vested in the people, and yet the — 
actual administration is not conducted — 
with the legislature as its centre, or 
in accordance with the dictates of 
absolute parliamentarianism. : 

Mencius taught that the sovereign 
should inflict capital punishment on 
any guilty person only after due investi- 
gations to show that the people con- 
demnéd him. In England, there is no 
room left for further investigations, 
for ascertaining the popular will as 
taught by the Chinese Sage when the 
Parliament has once come into a deci- 
sion, because the principle of absolute- 
parliamentarianism prevails there, the 
King being only the nominal head of. 
) the country. But it is quite a paradox. 
that in the United States Constitution 
there is a “room left for making 
further investigations” as demanded 
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by Mencius, because the act of Con- 
gress is not final. The President can. 
exercise his veto on any of bills passed: 
by Congress. If this “room for in- 
vestigation or deliberation ” be left to 
the sovereign or president, it can not: 
be. said that sovereignty rests with the 
legislature, neither can absolute par- 
liamentarianism be considered to prevail 
in that country. 
According to our Constitution, the 
Diet in this country is expected to. 
deliberate on, and express its approval. 
or otherwise of, a bill. When any bill 
is passed by the Diet, the Emperor 
will confirm it if after careful investi- 
gation he thinks it proper. Thusit may 
be clearly seen that to respect the pop- 
ular wish does not necessitate the adop- 
tion of absolute parliamentarianism. 
(d). It is already years since the 
Constitution was promulgated in this. 
country. During this long period, no 
bill passed by the Diet has ever been. 
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vetced by the Emperor. If this state 
of affairs goes on, some may fear that 
its cumulative effect will be the en- 
forcement of a political system some- 
what like that which prevails in Eng- 
land. But this is too pessimistic a view. 
Thatso far no bill has been vetoed by 
_ the Emperor is a salient feature of the 
administration of this country. But if 
any bill passed by the Diet be consider- 
ed as not representative of the true 
will of the nation, it may be vetoed 
by the Emperor. If the House of 
Peers should be tinged with partisanship _ 
in future and act in collusion with the 
parties in the House of Representatives 
in defiance of the true national interests, 
aiming at the promotion of their party. 
interests alone, any bill passed by them 
might be vetoed by the Emperor. The 
_ disinterested and careful survey of the 
annals of the Diet for the past thirty 
years since the Constitution was pro- 
mulgated reveals the reassuring fact 
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that there has been practically no bill 
passed by the House of Peers and the 
House of Representatives which runs 
counter to the national will, each of them 
discharging creditably the functions 
expected of them. Unless there be 
serious reasons, the Emperor will never 

veto any bill passed by the Diet. At 
) any rate, it is premature to judge of 
the future of our Diet from its past 
thirty years’ experience. 

Again, there are some people who 
advocate that the Emperor’ should 
exercise his veto, on the ground that 
His Majesty’s sovereignty would appear 
dormant, if it were not exercised for 
so long as thirty years. They cite the 
example of America where the Presi- 
dent often vetoes a bill passed by Con- 
gress to show his authority. But this 
is too superficial to deserve any serious 
attention. A good sword had better 
be kept in its sheath; a Chinese Canon 
Sachuan teaches that “Wu or militar- 
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ism means to stop or check the spike”. . 
A Chinese sage Suntze points out that 
if we subdue the enemy without 
fighting, it is the best victory. In 
another Chinese Canon Shuking it is 
stated that penal provisions have for 
their aim non-necessity of punishment. 
Likewise, the Imperial veto will achieve 
its best object, when the adminstration 
is smoothly operated without any neces- 
sity of recourse to it. Therefore it is 
simply absurd to desire to see the 
exercise of the Imperial veto from time 
to time. 

(e) The affairs of the state are 
ramified into various branches; the 
legislative, administrative, judiciary, 
military, diplomatic, educational, the 
declaring of war and the making of 
peace, etc. In this country, the Diet 
is an organ solely intended for legisla- 
tive purposes. According to the Con- 
stitution it has no right to participate 
in other parts of the government, This 
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alone renders it impossible for us to 
adopt absolute parliamentarianism or 
an administration with the Diet for its 
centre. 

(f) Parliamentarianism is a clever 
expression, but the Diet in this country 
is bicameral, consisting as it does, of 
the House of Peers and the House of 
Representatives. Then if parliament- 
arianism should be enforced in this 
country, which chamber should pre- 
dominate, the House of Peers or the 
House of Representatives is the ques- 
tion. Should both chambers be equal in 
their rights and privileges? The major- 
ity ef the advocates of parliamentarian- 
ism seem to think that their theory 
means the predominance of the House 
of Representatives, since the members 
of the lower house are elected directly 
by the people. It must be remembered, 
however, that as both the House of 
Representatives and the House of Peers 
are intended to represent the people, 
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the former alone can never monopolise 
of the privilege of representing the 
people. It is true that the House 


Representatives has the possiblity to © 


represent the people more effectively, 
because its members have been elected 
directly by the people. However, ‘we 
must bear in mind the fact that 
the so-called popular will could not 
be subjected to quantitative or qu- 
alitative analysis like chemicals. When 
we take a fair and disinterested 
view of the matter, it would naturally 
be seen that the House of Representat- 
ives represents popular will more eff- 
ectively; but it. is no rare occurrence 
that the sane and sound views represent- 
ing the majority of the nation are re- 
fiected in the House of Peers, simply 
because of freedom from the partisan- 


ship which often characterises the House 


of Representatives... The usefulness: of 
the bicameral system lies in-the check 
on the lower house by the upper. house. 
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Therefore, we can not jump to the 
éonclusion that parliamentarianism 
means the predominance of the House 
of Representatives. 

We do not like to use the word, 
“Gikai Chushin ”, (parliamentarianism 
or administration with parliament as 
its centre); because it gives us the 
impression that we are challenging 
the ‘‘ Koshitsu Chushin ”’, or the Imperi- 
al House as the centre of administra- 
tion. In view, however, of the fact 
that administration should be con- 
ducted along absolutely equitable 
lines, itis but natural that those organs 
recognised by the Constitution, that is, 
the Cabinet, the Privy Council, the 
House of Peers and the Howse of 
Representatives should be the legitimate 
sources of power in the government of 
the country. Therefore, the Cabinet 
should have a perfect understanding 
with the Privy Council as well as with 
the House of Peers and the House of 
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is so dearly valued their government 
appeals as a “necessary evil’. To 
borrow their expression, the political 
parties too are a necessary evil attend- 
ant upon parliamentary government. 
When there are many small parties in 
a country, it is feared that their 
intrigues might result in playing with 


- the state administration. In order to 


minimise such a risk, the two great 
party theory has been advocated. But 
political opinions can not be divided into 
two simple classes of yes and no. Any 
particular measure or policy may he 
fully supported, or it may be condition- 
ally so, or with some reservation. It 
may again be opposed, or an amend- 
ment: suggested, or its postponement 
demanded.. A political camp in any 
country, when divided into two great 
parties, is often marked by self-asser- 
tiveness and despotism on the part of 
either of the leading parties. This is 
the reason why there is a tendency in 
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various countries favouring the exist- 
ence of many small parties. For 
instance, the present Cabinet in Eng- 
land is not composed of one political 
party. It must be understood, there- 
fore, that a parliamentary government 
means that the administration is 
‘conducted upon the understanding with 
the legislature. It does not necessarily 
signify that it is a strictly one party 
government, Neither can the two 
great party system be the “necessary 
‘eondition for a parliamentary form 
of government. | 

The “ Gikai Chushin ” (parliament- 
arianism or the administration with a 
parliament as the centre of the 
administration) has come to be quite 
fashionable with some people in this 
country. It is used in opposition to 
the Imperial Family as the centre of 
the country. This. tendency is only 
another step to a political party as the 
centre which might ultimately lead to 
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the party leader as the centre. If we 
take a strictly critical view of the 
constitutional development in this 
country for the past thirty years, it may 
be said that the clan politicians clique, 
the militarists, the bureaucrats, and 
party interests have been stumbling 
blocks. But on the whole it may be said 
- that all of them have more or less con- 
tributed toward the development of the 
constitutional government in this coun- 
try. It is utterly unthinkable that 
there should be any one in this country 
attempting or desiring to thwart a 
healthy development of the constitu- 
tional government. If any one inter- 
venes between the Throne and the 
people, be he a bureaucrat, a militarist 
or a party politician, and tries to 
prevent popular voices from reaching 
the Throne, the sixty millions of Japan 
‘should rise up to mark him out so as’ 
. to have him severely taken to task. 

(g) The Emperor supervises all 
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the affairs of the state, but this does 
not mean that His Majesty administers 
all of them to the minutest details. 
On this point a felicitous explanation 
was given by the late Mr. Yukichi 
Fukuzawa, the founder of Keio Univer- 
sity, in his essay on loyalism. According 
to him “The Sovereign superintends 
all state affairs, but does not adminis- 
ter them.” The Emperor is the Ruler 
of this country, but not its adminis- 
trator. The same is true of all the 
sovereigns in various other countries 
at present as in the past. Though 
the Emperor is not in charge of actual © 
administration, it must not be thought 
that he is the nominal head of the 
country. Art LVII of the Constitution 
provides that jurisdiction be adminis- 
ter by the law courts in the name of 
the Emperor and in accordance with 
the laws. Thus it will be seen that 
the law courts administer jurisdiction, 
which is superintended by the Emperor. 
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His Majesty does not administer justice, 
but superintends the administration of 
justice. This does not affect in any 
manner the fact that jurisdiction be- 
longs to the Emperor, which the law 
courts are allowed to administer. On 
the part of the law courts, they are in 
charge of the administration of justice 
according to the laws, but they never do 
so in the belief that they are possessed 
of jurisdiction, which belongs entirely 
to the Emperor. It is only administer- 
ed by them in the name of the Emper- 
or and in accordance with the laws. 
Thus the judges administering justice 
for thousands of years will never think 
that the power of jurisdiction could 
be alienated from the Emperor in their 
favour. | 

Thus the. Emperor supervises all 
the state affairs, not only jurisdiction, 
but legislation and administration, also. 
His Majesty exercises his judicial 
authority through the law courts; his 
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administrative right through the 
Government; and his legislative right 
through the Diet. Accordingly, the law 
courts, the Government, and the Diet 
are only the organs for the administra- 
tion of the country; but sovereignty 
never rests with any of them. Such 
phrases as “ Saibansho Chushinshugi ” 
(the law courts. as the centre of juris- 
diction), “Seifu Chushinshugi” (the 
Cabinet as the centre of administration) 3 
and ‘“ Gikai Chushinshugi” (the Diet 
as the centre of national affairs) would 
thus become absolutely meaningless. 
When this point is thoroughly under- 
stood, it can not be thought even for 
a moment that sovereignty can be alien- 
ated from the Throne in favour of any 
of the organs of national administra- 
tion, be it the law court, the Cabinet 
or the Diet. 
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His Majesty does not administer justice, 
but superintends the administration of 
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_ the state affairs, not only jurisdiction, 
but legislation and administration, also. 
His Majesty exercises his judicial 
authority through the law courts; his 
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Government; and his legislative right 
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diction), “Seifu| Chushinshugi” (the 
Cabinet as the centre of administration) 
and “Gikai Chushinshugi” (the Diet 
as the centre of national affairs) would 
thus become absolutely meaningless. 
When this point is thoroughly under- 
stood, it can not be thought even for 
a moment that sovereignty can be alien- 
ated from the Throne in favour of any 
of the organs of national administra- 
tion, be it the law court, the Cabinet 
or the Diet. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY VERSUS 
NATIONAL LIFE. 
In ancient China, the people in the 
_ reign of Emperor Yao, one of the 
wisest monarchs in China, used to sing: 
“We go to work with the sunrise and 
go to rest with the sunset. We sink 
wells to get water and cultivate the 
fields to get food. What is the Em- 
peror’s power to us?” This remar- 
kable song of theirs originated not so 
much in the uselessness of the Imperial 
power as in the fact that the Imperial 
power and benevolence were too uni- 
versal and equally distributed to be 
adequately recognised and appreciated. 
It may be compared to the sunlight 
and the air which are too common 
and too diffused for ordinary persons 
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to appreciate them, though they are 
absolutely necessary to human life, 
In this sense, it is impossible to assert 
that there are none in this country 
who fail to realise the absolute neces- 
_Sity of the Imperial Family to our 
national life. Therefore, let me say a 
word on this point. 
Nowadays, it is the trend of the 
world not to recognise, still less. to 
appreciate, anything which does not 
contribute to the social, economic, or 
cultural life of humanity.. People are 
now not satisfied with simple legal or 
moral theory. Therefore, the late Mr. 
Yukichi Fukuzawa, the distinguished 
educationist and founder of Keio 
University, took the trouble to eluci- 
date the relations between the Imperial 
Family and the national life in his 
“Sonnoron’’ (essay on loyalism), with 
the preamble: “In anticipation of a 
possible query, ‘What is the use of 
the Imperial Family?’ let me write a 
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few words for the sake of posterity.” 
Let me also express my personal views 
on the relations between the Imperial 
Family and the national life. It might 
be better not to consider them as two 
separate and distinct subjects, but for 
the sake of easier comprehension they 
are separately treated. 3 


A. THE IMPERIAL FAMILY AS THE 
STABILISING MEDIUM IN 
NATIONAL LIFE. 

The Japanese people are sentimental 
and passionate, so much so that they 
often fail to be guided by calm and 
sound judgment. This is the reason. 
why they are guilty of abnormal 
actions, such as the Hibiya riot or the 
rice riot. The British and Americans 
on the other hand place implicit 
confidence in Parliament and quietly 
submit to any majority decision, thus 
securing stability in their national 
life. The Japanese, however, refuse 


to have any faith in their Diet, but 
on the contrary, they consider the 
Diet as the place where some people 
indulge in follies. Neither have they 
any faith in the majority decision, for 
they believe that any one who gets 
into power can secure the majority. 
Accordingly, when they are seized 
with political frenzy and given to 
fanatical action, they are not easily 
kept under control. This accounts for | 
the necessity of the Imperial Family, 
which always stands aloof from politi- 
cal interests by treating the people on 
an equal and impartial basis; thus 
qualifying itself to be their weer 
centre, moral and otherwise. 

_ When the late Count Itagaki was 
attacked and wounded at Gifu during 
his vigorous campaign for freedom 
and popular rights, he shouted: 
“Ttagaki may die, but freedom never.” 
This memorable expression which 
added very much to his personal 
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influence came to be taken up by the 
advocates of freedom and poptlar 
rights as their slogan. Now at that 
time, the local authorities were ex- 
tremely cold and indifferent in their 
attitude toward the wounded Count, 
for. they marked him down as a 
betrayer of his country’s interests. 
When, however, his mishap was report- 
ed to the late Emperor Meiji, His 
Majesty was gracious enough to dis- 
patch a messenger to the Count to 
inquire after his health. The wounded 
Count was strongly impressed with 
the Imperial sympathy and was moved 
into tears. In this connection, it is 
amusing to note that the local authori- 
ties who had hitherto treated him as 
if he were a traitor, completely changed 
their attitude as soon as the Imperial 
messenger visited him. and became 
very friendly to him. | 
This episode is full of inspiring 
instruction to us, explaining, as it 
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does, the relations between the Imperial 
Family and the people of Japan. The 
Japanese, in their political frenzy, 
often regard their opponents as betray- 
ers of the interests of the state. But 
however much absorbed they may be 
in their political zeal and strife both 
sides will quickly calm down, when 
mention is made of the Imperial 
Family. Count Itagaki in so.ardently 
preaching freedom and popular rights, 
was as loyal and devoted to the 
Imperial Family as any one in this 
country, perhaps more so than his 
political opponents who regarded him 
as a traitor. 

Such is the nationality of the 
Japanese. They place the Imperial 
Family at the head of their national 
family, not formally nor in appreci- 
ation of the benevolent administration 
given by the Imperial Ancestors in 
the past; but simply because of its 
absolute necessity for stabilising the 
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national life. This necessity ~ has 
forced them to regard the Imperial. 
Family as their head, ee as 
it were. . 


B. THE IMPERIAL FAMILY REGARDED IN 
THE SOCIAL AND MORAL LIGHT. 

The work of. governing a country, 
concerns its exterior, but can not 
control the minds of the people. The 
administration may be rationally 
conducted but can not sway the 
emotions. Inasmuch as men are senti- 
mental creatures, their social harmony 
can not be realised by dry formalities 
and reasonings alone. In this country, 
the presence of the Imperial Family 
is an invaluable contribution to the 
harmonisation of social life. There 
are occasions when criminals receive 
Imperial amnesty or special pardon. 
The Imperial Family takes a keen 
and practical interest in charitable 
and reformatory undertakings, giving 
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them strong encouragement and 
protection. It is the Imperial Family 
that takes the lead in all forms of 
relief and’ philanthropic work, such 
as the Red Cross, the Saisei Kai, and 
the relief for the sufferers by flood, 
fire, earthquake, and other disasters. 
All this shows how much the Imperial 
Family is benefiting the social life of 
the country apart from the work of 
the government. Let those assisting 
_ the Emperor in national administration 
never fail to draw His Majesty's 
attention in this direction, and the 
bonds between the Imperial Family 
and the people must be drawn closer 
and closer. ; 

On the moral side of the national 
life, too, the Imperial Family is taking 
no less keen and practical interest, 
by giving due honour to all meritorious 
deeds, and by guiding the people 
along the proper lines indicated in the 
Educational Rescript, the Boshin 
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Rescript, and others. In future, labour, 
and other social problems will become 
more important and serious and 
assume a greater magnitudé, but it is 
my firm conviction that the Imperial 
Family at the head of our country as 
one family will find for us an easy 
solution and enable us to maintain 
harmony and unity in our national 
existence. 


C. THE IMPERIAL FAMILY AS THE 
CENTRE AND ESSENCE OF OUR 
_ NATIONAL EXISTENCE. — 

Labour and other questions are now 
seriously affecting the countries of 
the world. The agitation is almost 
revolutionary, but in no country, how- 
ever, has a national collapse taken 
place. On the contrary, a reaction 
against the new movement has tended 
to solidify the national basis. The 
question of national defense and the 
importance that has come to be 
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attached to it apparently in spite of 
the provisions of the Covenant of the 
Léague of Nations may be considered 
to be a case in point. Permanent and 
lasting peace is welcome to everybody, 
but no ordinary effort could be ex- 
pected to realise this ideal. Conse- 
quently, ‘it is only natural that 
importance should come to be attached 
to national. defense. The existing 
condition of the world makes it im- 
perative. Here it may be asked if the 
Esprit de Corps of Japan’s national 
defense could be sustained by making 
the Imperirl Diet (or Parliamentari- © 
anism) the centre and essence thereof. 
Ask any of the men of the sworded 
profession in Japan if he would place 
himself under the Diet as the supreme 
command, and not a single 4oldier 
would feel satisfied with such an 
arrangement. He would simply be 
disgusted. Even in Europe and Amer- 
ica, the military command is not vested 
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in Parliament. Nelson’s signal was 
that the country expects every one to 
do his duty: But this ig inapplicable 
to the sailors of Japen. Togo’s signal 
was “the rise or fall of the Empire 
depends on this battle; let every one 
do his utmost, ? The essence of Japan’s 
martial spirit consists - in defending 
the country and in loyal devotion to 
the Emperor. . Nothing else could 

inspire and concentrate: personal | 
efforts. That is why the presence of 
the Imperial Family: is of absolute 
necessity in Japan. Militarism is now. 
hated all over the world, but the 
importance of national defense is never 
forgotten. The so-called militarists. in 
Japan have had faults, but at the same 
time they have rendered meritorious 
service to the country. Japan is now 
in a position to give a fresh impetus 
to the martial spirit guarding her 
national security. Otherwise there 
would be a serious obstacle to eulti- 
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vating and- promoting the spirit and 
principle of the whole people equally 
shouldering the duty and responsibility 
of defending the country’s honour. 
In imbuing the people with this spirit, 
the Imperial House forms the centre. 
The militarists must not be permitted 
to monopolise the defense of the 
country. The work of national defense 
must be consummated with the Imperial 
House as its centre and essence. 


D. THE IMPERIAL FAMILY AND 
NATIONAL CULTURE. 

It is needless here to mention that 
all the Emperors extended- special 
protection and encouragement to 
education, art and literature. Since the 
Restoration of 1868, specially great 
and conspicuous has been the Imperial 
solicitude for the encouragement of 
education. The Emperor Meiji ho- 
noured the graduation ceremony of 
the Tokyo Imperial University with 
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his presence every year. His Majesty 
himself selected a theme for the New 
Year poems to be contributed by the 
people to the Court. His Majesty . 
during every New Year season, listened 
to lectures by erudite scholars who 
were specially chosen for the purpose. 
There are Imperial museums establi- 
shed in Tokyo, Kyoto, and Nara; 
artists of superior. skill receive 
appointments at the Court for. the 
encouragement of the fine arts. Such 
encouragement of education, art and 
literature for the up-lifting of the 
cultured life of the nation is quite 
appropriate. I can not but hope that 
the Imperial Family may redouble.its 
efforts in this direction. The Imperial 
Family is the main source of honours 
in this country. Those scholars, 
educators, and artists whose noble 
mission it is to enhance the culture of 
the nation are not necessarily rich in 
worldly goods. They are expected to 
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stand above material fortunes. ‘here- 
fore, the moral! encouragement and 
honours given them by the Imperial 
Family are. most appropriate and 
efficacious in encouraging them. In 
this direction, however, I notice with 
regret that much is left to be desired. 
If the authorities pay more attention 
to this side of national culture, there 
is no doubt that more will be achieved 
in this respect under the Imperial 
protection. | 


CHAFTER VI. 


This chapter treats of the change 
of Dynasties in countries outside of 
Japan, and the facts enumerated being 
quite familiar to English readers, no 
translation is made. 
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CHAPTER ViI. 


JAPANESE AND BRITISH ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE THRONE. 


King George V is of the Hanoverian 
family of Germany, which ascended 
the British throne in 1714. The 
dynasty is about two hundred years 
old. Compared with the Japanese 
Imperial Family, which is over two 
thousand years old, it can not said be to 
be a very old one. King George IV. 
was not very popular. Since the time 
of King William IV it has become a 
motto for British politicians that the 
British king reigns, but does not rule. 
Sir Robert Peel, the great. Conserva+ 
tive leader, declared that even if he 
had the confidence of the King, he 
could not save the situation in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the Commons. 
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- During the great European war, the 
arch-enemy of the Allies was Germany 
from which the British Royal family 
comes. With such a history and under 
such circumstances, I could not at 
one time kelp questioning the loyaity 
of the British people to the Royal 
family. But what happened - later, 
5 amply proved that all my misgivings 
were groundless. 
“During the great war, the wise 
leaders of Great Britain gujded their 
people admirably and fostered the 
loyalty and devotion of the latter to 
the Royal family. In spite of the 
collapse of the Romanoff, the Haps- 
burg, and the Hohenzollern families, 
the British Royal family is enjoying 
more and more admiration and devo- 
tion on the part of the British people. 
This may of course be due to the 
sagacity and excellent statesmanship of 
the present King, but it must be 
largely attributed to the fact that the 
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British people are steady in their 
habits and rich in common sense. 
They value their nationality too much 
to adopt blindly the visionary theories 
of others. British nationality may 
have its shortcomings; but it has 
enabled the people to go through the 
terrible ordeals unscathed and un- 
daunted very much to our admiration. 
Their slow but steady nationality 
should be a lesson and example to 
‘those who vie in imitating others. 

The devotion and affection cf the 
British people toward their Royal 
family are reflected everywhere. The 
British. postage stamps carry the 
King’s image; while the words O.H.M.S 
appear frequently in all public docu- 
ments. His Majesty’s Government, 
His Majesty’s Opposition, His Majes- 
ty’s Inspector. of Police, etc. are — 
familiar phrases in England; showing 
how devoted the British peopie are 
toward their Royal family. The re- 
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lations of the Emperor and the people - 
in this country are those of father 
and son, tinged with those of master 
and servant. The relations of the 
British King and the people are mark- 
ed by filial. love too, but it appears. 
to us that in England the people are 


the father and the King is their only 


son, who enjoys their overwhelming 
love and affection. In view of the 
fact that the British constitutional 
annals are nothing but the records of 
the unceasing struggles for supremacy 
between the king and the people; it 


has been a source of constant wonder 


to me how the British people who 
value self-government and independ- 
ence more than anything else, have 
come to be so devoted and attached 


_ to their Royal family, without feeling 


any humiliation to their celf-respect. 


But the British people have their ex- 


planation in this respect which is 
really thoroughgoing. The London 
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. Times says that we admire and re- 
spect the Royal family. It is an insult 
to the British people to compare the 
democracy in which we place implicit 
confidence to the German militarism. 
Again the paper says that the British 
colonies and dominions all over the 
world could not. be. held together 
without the golden links of the Throne. — 
Lord Rosebery says that the British 
people respect the King as the symbol 
of their nation.. What the colours are 
to the army, the King is to the nation. 
No matter of what materials the colours 
may be made, they are most valuable, 
as they represent the army. There- 
fore, when we respect the colours, we 
respect the army. Likewise, when we 
respect the King, we respect the people 
themselves. — , | 

These remarks fully explain why 
the British people are so devoted and 
attached to their. King. Ask. the 
Briton why he respects. his King. He 
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is ever ready to reply: ‘Because he . 
is our King,” adding that the British 
people always need their symbol, their 
king, and that England is England, 
and nothings else, it being neither 
France nor America.’ This reply, es- 
pecially, that of the comparison of the 
relations between the King and -the 
people with those between the colours 
and the army, teaches one the true 
British spirit of nationality. 

Are the devotion and attachment 
felt by the Japanese for their Imperial 
. Family the same’as those felt by the 
British people for their King? Cer- 
tainly not.: They are quite different. 
To borrow the Briton’s reply, ‘“ Japan 
is Japan and nothing else, it being 
neither England nor America.” 

On this point, I wrote in the “ Waga 
Omoutokoro” (My Personal Observa- 
tions) as follows: 

“We can not be satisfied with the 
British explanation of our Imperial 
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Family. That is to say, we can not 
regard our Imperial Family as the 
symbol : ‘of the people, nor can we re- 
gard the relations between the Im- 
perial Family and the people as those 
between the colours and the army. 
Because the. symbol and the colours 
presuppose something independent; 
whereas the Japanese nation are to 
the Imperial what a circle is to its 
centre. The Emperors of this country 
have based their administration upon 
the people, regarding them as their 
first and foremost concern; just in 
the same way as there -could be no 
centre at all unless there were a circle. 
But this does not mean that there is 
a relative difference in importance 
between the two. But on the contrary, 
no relative importance could be attach- 
ed to the relations between the circle 
and the centre. They forbid any 
attempt at their separation or at their 
relative importance. 
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Tt may be said that Russia may 
exist without the Romanoff family, 
or that the army without the colours; 
but it is preposterous and meaningless 
to hold that there could be a circle 
without its centre; for every circle 
has its centre, they being inseparable 
just as the substance and the shadow. 
it is the firm belief of the Japanese 
people that so long as Japan exists, 
so long will exist the Imperial Family, 
and that so long as the Yamato race 
exist, so long will exist the Imperial 
Family. Cut any part of a tree cross- 
wise, and you will find the pith. Like- 
wise, in any period of the three thou- 
sand years history of Japan, it has 
flourished with the Imperial Family 
as its centre and nucleus. This belief 
and conviction is the essence of J as Sigh. ’s 
nationality.’’ 

I should like to add that the colours 
have no dignity of their own. They 
represent the dignity of the army 
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alone, Therefore, we can easily and 
freely replace them with new ones 
when they become too old or too bad. 
For. example, when the Norman dy- 
nasty broke down, it was replaced by 
the Plantagenets, the Lancaster, the 
York, the Tudor, the Orange, and 
the Hanover Dynasty. But the centre 
of a circle could not be replaced, 
however its size might change. More- 
over, the centre could not take in- 
dependent action, nor could the circle 
act independently of the centre. When- 
ever the circle moves, the centre 
. follows. Such is our belief about our 
Imperial Family. Therefore it is 
entirely beyond our conception that 
there should be any change or inter- 
ruption in the Imperial lineage. This 
is the most salient feature of Japan’s 
loyalty to the Throne. 

The colours have some weight be- 
eause they have their own material 
existence. But the centre of a circle 
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has neither weight nor dimension. 
Likewise, we: feel no weight in having 
the Imperial. Family at our head, just 
as we feel. no weight of. qur head on 
our shoulders. In other words, the 
Imperial Family forms an ‘integral 
part of Japan’s national existence: 
The two are inseparable. The Im- 
perial Family is the symbol of the 
“spiritual essence of the sixty millions: 
ef the people of Japan. We may be’ 
considered fortunate to have such. a 
conception of our Imperial Ruler. 
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CHAPTER Vill. 


LOYALTY TO THE THRONE ADAPTED 
TO THE TIMES 

With the progress of the times, it 
is necessary for us to adapt ourselves. 
and interpret everything in accordance 
with the prevailing tendencies. Loyal- 
ty to the Throne must also be adapted. 
to the times and given an interpreta- 
tion in accordance with the tendency of 
the times. When I say that it must 
be adapted to the times, I do not mean 
that its principle should be changed... 
I mean that it must be interpreted so 
as to be consistent with the trend of 
the times. To put it in another way, 
I advocate that it must be adapted 
to the times in colour and appearance 
so to speak, without however allowing 
its substance to be changed at all. 
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The old theory of loyalty is by no 
means mistaken, but on the contrary 
it strongly impresses us with its since- 
rity and lofty ‘aspirations. But we 
must bear in mind that we are now 
in daily contact with the outside world, 
and also that the history of this country 
shows that our leaders in the past 
have understood the genius of the 
times thoroughly well and guided the 
people in the proper channel, by giving 
felicitous interpretations both to the old 
institutions and to imported theories. 
The examples are not far to seek. 
When Confucianism was imported 
from. China, it was encouraged in 
order to contribute to the cultivation 
of our nationality. But it contained 
and still contains dangerous thoughts, 
such as encouragement of revolutions: 
But in the long history of Confucianism 
in this country, no ban has been placed 
upon it. This: shows unmistakably 
that Confucianism: has already een 
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rendered innocuous in this country, or: 
that the Japanese people have been 
yYendered immune to that part of Con- 
fucianism which contains dangerous 
thoughts. When it came over to this 
country, it was a green banana, so to 
speak; but it has since been naturally 
ripened in our own atmosphere. Again 
when Buddhism was introduced into 
this country, it led to internecine 
strifes between the Sogas who were 
its ardent devotees and the conserva- 
tive Mononobes.- It is true that 
Buddhism has made no small contribu- 
tion to the refinement of J apanese 
nationality as well as to the advance- 
ment of Japanese civilization; but there 
is no gainsaying the fact that it 
contained and still contains those 
theories, which are contrary to Japan- 
ese nationality, such as internationalism 
and supernationalism. And _ yet, 
Buddhism has been entirely Japanised 
by the strenuous efforts of Saints 
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Denkyo, Kobo, and Nichiren. Espe- 
cially great have been the services 
rendered. by the last named in the 
Japanisation of this important religion. 
Those parts of Buddhism which run 
counter to Japanese nationality still 
remain, but to them the Japanese people 
are already immune. Such are entirely 
relegated to oblivion. | 

And again when Christianity was 
first imported from abroad, it resulted 
in the Shimabara rebellion. It is also. 
quite’recent history that the Christians 
in this country refused to pay homage 
to the Portrait of the Emperor. There- 
fore, Christianity in this country may 
be compared to a somewhat green 
banana, which has not yet ripened 
enough to be eaten without the risk 
of it disagreeing with us. 

Now let us turn to the idea of 
democracy which has recently been 
introduced into our country. As it 
contains theories. favouring the sove- 
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reignty of the people it can not be 
adopted as it is. But it would also be 
good to swallow, if it were sufficiently 
ripended. As for Bolshevism, it can 
not be digested without being thorough- 
ly prepared to suit us, for it contains 
so many dangerous thoughts. But it 
also has some theories which demand 
our consideration, such as the nation- 
alisation of industry. The Taika 
reform in this country was nothing 
but a political measure in the direction 
- of communism. However, we should 
never take any imported new thought 
or theory, while it still remains in the 
condition of a green banana, but eat 
it only when it is ripened enough to 
be conformable to our nationality and 
the conditions peculiar to this country. 

In short, whenever we are visited 
by any new thought or theory, we. 
must take care to maintain a dignified: 
attitude and judgment worthy of the 
host, who in tendering a warm recep- 
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tion to a respectable visitor reserves | 
his right to deport any undesirable or 
objectionable ones, 

In his “Jingo Shotoki”, Kitabatake 
Chikafusa, an ancient loyalist and 
patriot, writes, in his comment upon 
the expedition of Ex-Emperor Gotoba 
_against the Hojos that Gotoba will. 
not succeed in overthrowing the 
Shogunal power~ unless he _ should: 
exercise a better administration than 
the latter, and that even if he should 
succeed in his expedition, he. will 
fail to secure the divine assistance, 
unless he should govern the people to: 
give them satisfaction, by securing to: 
them welfare and prosperity. Again,. 
commenting upon Ex-Emperor Gosaga, 
the patriot says that any administra- 
tion aiming at the furtherance of an 
- Individual’s happiness at the expense’ 
of tens .of thousands’ of people will 
never be favoured by the gods, and 
therefore his «destiny would depend’ 
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upon whether he conducted a good 
administration or not. The patriot wrote 
it in order to advise the Emperors 
on the best method td govern the 
-eountry. In so doing he was Solely 
prompted by his unswerving devotion 
to the Imperial Family. His essay 
may be considered to be a treatise 
on showing the attitude of the Throne 
toward democracy but it was never 
intended to give hints to the people 
that they are entitled to demand such 
and such a thing of the Emperor. 
The essay is devoted to elucidations 
on the best administration to be given 
by the Emperor. There could be no 
grosser misunderstanding, therefore, 
than to associate it with any base 
purpose by trying to adduce therefrom 
any reason why the people should 
have the right to demand anything 
of the Emperor. 

The principle of loyalty must be 
interpreted to have its foundation built 
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upon the dignity of the Imperial Family 
and its prosperity. The essence of 
Japanese nationality consists in a 
hearty cooperation between the Em- 
peror and the people who together 
form one large family. The Emperor 
regards his people as all in all, and 
their wealth as his own; while on 
the part of the people, they con- 
sider the Imperial Family as the head 
_ of their family, or as their parents. 
Therefore, the Emperor must be 
dignified, because the dignity of the 
Emperor is the dignity of the people. 
Likewise, the Emperor must be pros- 
perous, because the prosperity of the 
Emperor is the prosperity of the 
people. Such is the democracy, when 
it is regarded by the people. Para- 
doxical as this statement appears, it 
is the secret of ensuring harmony and 
unity between the Emperor and the 
people;*because both of them sink 
their own personal interests and devote 
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themselves to the promotion of each 
other’s welfare and prosperity. These 
Kappy relations between the Emperor 
and the people characterise the spirit 
of nationality in the Empire of Japan. 

When we turn to British history, 
we find that James I advocated the 
divine right of kings, contending that 
the right of kings was given by God. 
Against it, the British people held 
that the voice of the people was the 
voice of God, urging him to listen to the 
divine voice. Thus the British king 
advocated monarchy; while the people 
insisted upon democracy. Again when 
William IV demanded the resignation 
of Viscount William Lamb Melbourne, 
the Prime Minister, insisting upon 
the rights of the king, Sir Robert 
Peel, the Conservative leader declar- 
ed that he could not save the situa 
tion, by adopting a measure contrary 
to the opinion of the _ Commons, 
even if he had the confidence of the 
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King. Here too, William IV advocated 
monarchy; while Peel insisted’ upon 
democracy. Therefore, itis no wonder 
that the inevitable result should be 
the antagonism of the King and the 
people. Fortunately, however, the 
reverse is the case in this country. 
The Emperor stands for democracy; 
while the people insist upon monarchy. 

In this connection, I can not overlook 
‘the fact of the extremely simple life 
always led by the Imperial Family. 
The simplicity of habits of the late 
Emperor Meiji is too well known to 
be mentioned. His daily habit and 
surroundings were simplicity itself. 
The Crown Prince’s palace at Akasaka, 
‘the palace at Takanawa, and also the 
detached palaces at Nikko or Hayama 
are extremely simple in their design 
and ornaments. It is true that the 
Crown Prince’s palace at Aoyama is 
a grand building, but it has never 
been used by the Crown Prince. 
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There are many Imperial gardens in 
Tokyo, but they are chiefly used by 
the Emperor for the purpose of enjoying 
cherry blossoms or chrysanthemums 
with the people. Now that Japan 
has been ranked among the Big Five 
Powers, I think it high time. that 
we had ample accommodation, worthy 
of our high position, for the foreign 
visitors who represent their countries 
but we have no such accommodation 
for the royal visitors from abroad or 
for the representatives of foreign 
countries. On such an occasion, the 
detached palace at Kasumiga-seki is 
used in Tokyo; while in Kyoto Mr. 
Murai’s villa has to be borrowed. 
On such important occasions, we wish 
we could manage without borrowing 
‘a private person’s villa. But it may 
be better to place suck arrangements 
under the management of the Im- 
perial family than to allow the 
Government to have anything to 
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do with it. As the Imperial Family 
is the main spring of honours, the 
accommodation possessed by the 
Imperial Family should be adequately 
equipped to command the respect of 
foreign visitors. In this sense, I think 
it necessary for the prestige of the 
state as well as for the pride of the 
nation that the Imperial Family should 
possess fairly large gardens and 
buildings for the accommodation of 
distinguished foreign visitors. If only 
proper understanding be reached 
between the authorities and the people 
on this subject, it will go a long way 
toward drawing closer the bonds 
between the Imperial Family and the 
people; especially since all the Em- 
perers in this country have made it 
their basic policy to share their joys 
with the people. | | 
When we talk about monarchs, we 
are always reminded of the famous 
assertion of the French King Louis 
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XIV: “Liétat c’est moi”, This is 
_ often quoted as the motto for despots. 
“ Some say that this is the motto for 
-the despots in Europe, but the Japanese 
are glad to hear the same from their 
Emperors who have always acted in 
accordance with the principle, “ L’etat 
vest moi”. But no superficial view 
must be taken of the matter. The 
French King protested, “ L’etat e’est 
moi”; bocause he believed that the 
people’s wealth was his and therefore 
it was at his disposa’, But the Japan- 
ese Emperors have acted under the 
conviction that the wealth of their 
people is theirs, and therefore they 
have to work hard to increase it. Thus 
it will be seen that there is all the 
difference in the world between the 
protestation of the French King and 
the belief and action of the Japanese | 
Emperor. Therefore, it would be a gross 
insult not only to the Japanese people, 
but to the Japanese Imperial Family to 
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insinuate that the Japanese people 
blindly rejoice to hear from their 
Emperors the words, “L’état c’est 
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moi.” We feel extremely reluctant to 
take exception to the expression of the 
foreign critics of our Imperial Family, 
but I wish to draw their attention to 
the fact that identifying the attitude 
of the French King with that by our 
Imperial Rulers will only tend to 
antagonise the majority 33 the people 
of this country. 

The policy pursued by Louis XIV 
was despotic. It may be hardly 
necessary to mention what a great 
difference there is between the asser- 
tion of the French King, “L’état 
c’est moi” and the following poem 
composed by the late Emperor Meiji: 

“Oh God in Heaven! If there be 
a deed of sin, Thy wrath to merit, 
punish me; the people spare. All are 
children of my care.” SRN 

Louis XIV possessed no less than 
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a dozen grand villas in the vicinity 
of Paris, including Versailles. He 
never lived permanently at any one 
palace, but moved from one to another, 
spending his time in hunting and his 
retinue sometimes numbering no fewer 
than 1,600. His hunting excursions 
numbered 660 during the 14 years | 
from 1755 to 1769, averaging 47 per 
year. What would the Japanese people 
think of this, when they remember the 
fact that the late Emperor Meiji never 
went to any summer or winter resort 
during his long reign? 

The French King spent money so 
profusely on himself, that his court 
expenses amounted to one fourth of 
the total revenue of France. One ring 
purchased by him for his queen cost a 
sum corresponding to three million 
yen. Now in this country the civil 
list for the Imperial ‘Family was until 
quite recently only three million yen 
per year. It has been increased to 
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four and a half million yen, or one 
two-hundred and ninetieth part of the 
total revenue of the state which is 
about 1,320 million yen. One ring of 
the queen of Louis XIV will! cover the 
expenses of the Sees se: Court in this 
country. 

The despotism of the French King 
was well reflected in his hunting re- 
gulations. One of them provides that 
no one is allowed to cut grass for 
fear that the young birds may be 
frozen to death. Another provides 
that no «stubs are allowed to be re- 
moved for fear of depriving the birds 
of their nests. Still another says that 
night soil should not be used as ¢ma- 
nure for fear of spoiling the flavour 
of the game. No fences should be 
erected in the fields, lest they hamper 
the free movements of ae hunting 
dogs. 

Mencius, the great Chinese Sage, 
once said to Hsuan, King of. Tsi: 
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“Tn ancient times, King Wen of Chou 
had preserves, 70 miles square. As 
they were thrown open to his people, 
all his subjects regarded them as 
rather small. Now, however, all people 
complain of his Majesty’s preserves 
in the suburbs, which are only 40 
miles square. This is entirely due to 
the fact that any one who kills a deer 
in them is judged guilty of and pun- 
ished for homicide. Therefore, his 
Majesty’s preserves are nothing but. 
pitfalls for the people.” 

This shows unmistakably that a true 
understanding between the ruler and 
the ruled is as necessary as ever. 
The Chinese saying that the people 
should be induced to depend upon the 
government, but kept out of con- 
fidence, is the method for bureaucrats, 
but not the true way to be followed 
by the sovereign who has the welfare 
of the people at his heart. 

Accordingly, any interpretation of 
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loyalty to-day must be given after 
fully appreciating the spirit of the 
times. It will never do to admire the 
new thoughts blindly, and confound 
monarchism with loyalty, by demand- 
ing of the sovereigns what should be 
granted by them of their own accord. 
Nor will it do to fall victims to bgi- 
otry, which would only result in 
compromising the prestige of the Im- 
perial Family. It is my firm convie- 
tion that there is a golden mean 
‘between the two, based upon sane and 
sound views. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


It must be recognised that national 
organisation is absolutely necessary 
for man’s existence in this world. 
Gonsidered from the philosophical or 
religious point of view, both anarchism 
and cosmopolitanism may have their 
own merits; but they are merely visio- 
nary theories when regarded in the 
light of actual social life. If we recog- 
nise the necessity of national organisa- 
tion or the State, we must then be 
possessed of the national spirit to 
maintain it. It goes without saying 
that this national spirit must be based 
upon justice and humanity ; but it must 
be a spirit peculiar to the nation itself. 
If any one takes a casual glance at the 
politics in England, he will think that it 
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will collapse immediately, owing to the 
extensive labour movement and other 
phenomena. As it is, however, all the 
erises in England are always tactfully 
averted, adding each time to. the 
stability of the country. This is en- 
tirely due to the national character 
of the British people, which is nothing 
but their unswerving allegiance to 
their parliament. Being fully trained 
as they are, in their. spirit of self- 
government and independence, they 
place implicit confidence in the re- 
solutions passed by Parliament, so 
much so that even the radicals in 
deference to them refrain from re- 
sorting to any violent. action and let 
the majority of Parliament carry 
out their views. This must be con- 
sidered to be the reason why the 
sympathy of public opinion in England 
is never on the side of any movement 
or agitation calculated to defy the 
power of Parliament. Therefore, the 
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social conditions in England which 
may at any time appear critical to us 
soon regain their balance and become 
stabilised. | : 
America, is a country apparently 
full of contradictions. The Americans 
profess to value freedom more than 
anything else, but they do not hesitate 
to go any length in audacity and self- 
assertion. It is in America that lynch- 
ing, the most barbarous, and wanton 
form of punishment, is carried on. 
It is also in America that the anti- 
Japanese agitations are carried on in 
a most aggravating manner. It is 
America again which first proposed 
the League of Nations, but refused 
to join it after it had been approved 
by practically all the nations in the 
world. How then could such a self- 
assertive nation be unified? This 
looks like a puzzle to us, but it can 
be readily solved, if we remember 
their nationality, which consists in 
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their absolute faith in their constitu- 
tion. Therefore, the Americans do 
not complain, even if the President 
vetoes any measure passed by Con- 
gress. Presidential vetoes often occur 
when Congress indulges in the Amer- 
ican characteristics of self-assertive- 
ness and passess a resolution contrary 
to the treaties with foreign countries. 
What is most strange is: the fact that 
the Supreme Court of America often 
declares null and void the measures 
duly passed by Congress and approved 
by the President, on the ground that 
they contravene the Constitution. 
Even then, the Americans do not 
complain at all, being under the con- 
viction, that they can not act contrary 
to their constitution. Such an absolute 
meth: inet deel foassere tena 


under ¢ ontrol by Congress, the _Pre- 
sident or the Supreme Court.. 
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Now let us examine our national 
character. We are not A Reiently 
trained and disciplined for self-govern-_ 
ment. Nor are we possessed of the 
steady habits which characterise the 
British people. But on the contrary, 
we are a neople poted for quick temper 
and sentimentality. In consequence, 
we aretunlike the British people, and 
refuse to place implicit confidence in. 
the resolutions passed by the Diet. \\\ 
Nor have we absolute faith in the 
Constitution, like the Americans. In 
this country, the law may govern our | 
exteriors, but it can never control our 
minds. We are more emotional than 
rational. We want something warmer 
than a cold code of legislation like 
the Constitution. We yearn after 
something warm, something congenial 
to ourselves. This is the reason why 
_ we are devotedly attached to our Im- 
perial Family, which forms the nucleus 


of our moral unity. This is the salient 
a ed meen 
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trait of the Japanese character. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate 
for a nation than inability to secure 
moral stability, as may be seen from 
the present state of affairs in -the 
various countries. China, our neigh- 
pour, failed to get moral stability 


under monarchy, and established a 


republic through revolutions. But has 
she succeeded in gaining any stability 
and solidarity? . Even the most opti- 
mistic would hesitate to answer in a 
reassuring affirmative. China is divid- 


en atl 
ed as widely as ever, the struggle 


ti 
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between North and South is going on prutd 


eee neem 
as _keenly and as disastrously as ever; 


carne teppei ttt EE ELLER ONL AN EAT 


her actual administration is ‘still in 


vn ie 
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the grip of a handful of ambitious pene? 


and influential leaders. Her finances 
are in a parlous condition, while her 
industries are seriously depressed. 
Such being the picture of the present 
China, we can. not imagine that her 
people can be happy and prosperous. 
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The Unitil Skates — 

Again, Russia also failed to get her_ 
stability under the Romanoff regime 
and allowed herself to be governed 
by the Bolshevists. And what has 
happened since the change is simply 
appalling. The vast country is now 
literally dismembered, and is subjected 
to incessant disturbances. The majori-- 


ty of the people are now compelled to 
submit _to a greater despotism than 


under the old regime. Will they suc- 
ceed in getting stability under the 
present conditions? 

Germany and Austria too have any- 
thing but bright prospects. Before 
the war, Germany was proverbially 
well organised, with full confidence 
in her power as well as in her ma- 
terial equipment. Once, however, her 
stability was gone, her case seems to 
be the worst, and her national dis- 
-turbances appear to be most aggrava- 
ted. so much so that neither monarchy 
nor republicanism could bring stability 
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to her. Considered in this light, we 
ean not but think blessed is the nation 
which is posses sed of moral and na- 
tional stability. 

In conclusion, let me re-emphasise 
the fact that we, Japanese, are un- 
qualified and absolute admirers of the 
Imperial Family, in accordance with 
| our faith handed down from our fore- 
fathers from generation to generation 
for the past three thousand years. We 
are too emotional and sentimental to be 
satisfied with a mere cold reasoning 
or a code. of legislation, such as the ma- 
jority decision of Parliament or the 
Constitution. We long for something 
warm, and we find this craving satis- 
fied by” the existence of the Imperial 
- Fam ily, coeval with heaven and earth, 
as the centre of Japan’ s national al ex- 
istence. 
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